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THE PEACE PACT OF PARIS 


HE LEADING NATIONS of the world, including our own are now 
"T parties to the agreement: “that they condemn recourse to war for 

the solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy in their relations with one another.” 





THEY AGREE: “that the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them, shall never be sought except by specific means.” 





BRIGHTER DAY 
Ata dawned in 


which righteousness 
dwells more _ securely, 
where manhood may 
grow to fruitage, where 
motherhood may not 
dread the sacrifice of 
children upon the altar 
of war, and where “The 
Earth with its blue C 
oceans and green fields 
is every child’s treasure 
chest and workshop and 


R 
playroom and home.” (a 








This picture is used through the courtesy of The National Council 
for the Prevention of War and is taken from Vol. I Books of Good Will. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 13-16, 1929. 


General Officers 


M. G. Neale, President, Columbia, Dean School of 
Education, University of Missouri; Jos. A. Serena, Ist 
Vice-President, Cape Girardeau, President State Teachers 
College; Anna E. Riddle, 2d Vice-President, St. Joseph, 
Teacher Sherwood School; Reta Mitchell, 3rd _ Vice- 
President, Albany, Superintendent Gentry County 
Schools; E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, 
Secretary Reading Circle Board, Business Manager 
School and Community; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, 
Editor School and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Kathryn E. Spangler, Chairman, Clinton, Superintend- 
ent Henry County Schools; M. G. Neale, Ex-Officio, 
Columbia; Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis, Assistant Super- 
intendent Public Instruction; Calla Varner, St. 
Joseph, Principal Central High School and Junior Col- 
lege; Byron Cosby, Kirksville, Business Administrator, 
State Teachers College; J. W. Shannon, Springfield, 
Head Department of History, State Teachers College; 
Anna M. Thompson, Kansas City, Teacher Northeast 
High School. 


Legislative Committee 
C. H. McClure, Chairman, Kirksville; G. M. Cozean, 
Fredericktown; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; B. G. 
Shackelford, St. Louis; B. M. Stigall, Kansas City. 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville: Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Columbia; W. W. Carpenter, Columbia. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 S. Broadway, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Julia C. Mason, Paris; M. A. O’Rear, Springfield 


Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Girardeau, 1929; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City: M. G. Neale, 
Ex-Officio, Columbia; Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc, 1930; 
W. F. Hupe, Montgomery City, 1931. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1929; Geo. W. 
Hanson, Ironton, 1931; A. C. Moon, Malden, 1931; 
Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Ave., St. Louis, 1931; 
W. C. Barnes, Carthage, 1930; R. H. Emberson, Colum- 
bia, 1930; Ona Long, Kansas City, 1930; Laura V. Hawk- 
ins, Maryville, 1929; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929. 


Committee on Resolutions 


First, Weldon Shofstall, Memphis, 1930; Second, Edith 
Marston, Brunswick, 1929; Third, Sarah Powers, Prince- 
ton, 1930; Fourth, Elizabeth L. White, Maryville, 1930; 
Fifth, Attie Moorman, Jefferson School, Kansas City, 
1929; Sixth, H. N. McCall, Greenfield, 1930; Seventh, 
Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia, 1929; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, 
Boonville, 1929; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1930; 
Tenth, F. L. Wright, Washington University, St. Louis, 
1930; Eleventh, Robert St. Clair, Benton School, St. 
Louis, 1929; Twelfth, L. W. Rader, 911 Locust St., 
St. Louis, 1929; Thirteenth, W. L. Lemmel, Flat River, 
1930; Fourteenth, John Cantlon, Warrensburg, 1929; 
Fifteenth, N. E. Viles, Neosho, 1930; Sixteenth, A. H. 
Bailey, Mt. Grove, 1930. 

Ex-Officio, President M. G. Neale, Columbia; State 
Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High Schoo! 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis; J. R. Searborough, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Geo. R. Johnson, St. 
Louis; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Anne R. Waney, Chairman, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis; Edith Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph; 
May Lyster, O'Fallon School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, 
Elementary School, Columbia; Grace Toomey, Central 
Jr. H. S., Kansas City; Genevieve Turk, Scarritt School, 
Kansas City. 
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to Atlanta next June - - - 





The Frisco Lines and Southern Railway have been selected as the 
Official Route from the State of Missouri for those attending the 
N. E. A. Convention in Atlanta next June. 

Special train, consisting of modernly appointed, all-steel cars, will 
be provided from Kansas City and St. Louis on the following 
seh-dule: 








Lv Kansas City 6:00 pm Thursday June 27th 
Ly Springfield 11:55 pm Thursday June 27th 
Ar Memphis 7:30 am_ Friday June 28th 
Ly St. Louis 11:25 pm Thursday June 27th 
Ar Memphis 7:05 am__ Friday June 28th 
Ly Memphis 8:00 am__=s-—s Friday June 28th 
Lv Birmingham 3:00 pm _ Friday June 28th 
Ar Atlanta 8:30 pm_=s—s*#Frriday June 28th 


Thomas J. Walker 


Missouri State Director, N. E. A., Columbia, Mo. 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE LITERATURE—FREE 


Clip and mail this coupon and we will send you illustrated literature, free, in 
addition to detailed information about the trip to Atlanta. 











Travel Bureau You may send me literature | Travel Bureau 

Frisco Lines about the economical way to | Southern Railway 

709 Walnut St. visit historical points after the | 712 Chemical Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. N. E. A. Convention. St. Louis, Mo. 
SS Ee 6A RBS. ee 


ADDRESS: - 
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STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 





Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for each 
book, each grade, and each topic. | 


II. Practical problems selected through a study of the actual 
computing business world. 





III. Clear cut explanations. 


| 
| 
IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching devices. | 
V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


830 East 22d Street 





Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 
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ENROLL NOW 


Midwest Teachers Bureau 2.5=3"= 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 
your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 
week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. ee normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 
Attn S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Dept. 33, Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Your School 
is no more efficient 
than its seating is modern 


Modern schools demand modern seating! Obsolete 
seating belongs to “‘the little old red school house”. 
Inefficient, depressing, inhuman, out-of-date seating 
cripples administration—handicaps pupil progress. 
Give your modern school modern “‘American™ seat 
protection. At no extra cost you get advance features 
of design and workmanship—developments encourag- 
ing good posture —hygienic improvements contri- 
buting to good health that only a half century 
of experience and skilled research has made possible. 


The factory is in Michigan but the Service is Local to you 


American Seating Company 


General Office 


CHICAGO 


Other Direct Offices and Display Rooms 

Maintaining Sales and Service Organizations: 
Philadelphia Boston Ser 
Buffalo Cleveland \ 
Indianapolis Detroit. 
New Orleans Jacksonville 
Kansas City emphis 
Seattle London 





2422 Broadway Kansas City, Missouri 
State Distributors 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. a 4 
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THE’ARBOGAST BETTER HEALTH SYSTEM 








An Approved 
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OULAIR EXTRACTOR. sO 





, Prevents 
Heating | Sickness 
and | Promotes | 
Ventilating Health 
System Stimulates | 
for Schools Progress | f 
and Saves Fuel 
Public Buildings Doesn’t Smoke | 





























Provides pure, fresh, warm, moist air continuously, without draughts. Requires very 

little attention and is easily operated. The fact that our system does not smoke is one ) 
of the outstanding features. System is handsomely finished in two-tone Duco to match 

adopted Standardized School decorations. Our FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE includes 

a 70 degree temperature and warm floors in the coldest weather, and replacement of all 

parts that burn out, buckle or crack during that period. 


WRITE THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
COUNTIES IN MISSOURI REGARDING THE SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 
OF THE ARBOGAST SYSTEM: | 


County No. Systems County No. Systems County No. Systems County No. Systems 


Adair 16 Hickory 21 Lincoln 36 Randolph 26 
Boone 20 Iron 18 Macon 46 Ray 30 : 
Butler 13 Jasper 43 Monroe 33 Reynolds 13 
Carroll 32 Jefferson 29 Pettis 25 Shannon 17 : 
Christian 22 Johnson 18 Pike 21 Shelby 16 ; 
Crawford 20 Knox 26 Platte 34 Texas 29 

Franklin 25 Laclede 16 Polk 31 Vernon 22 
Greene 15 Lawrence 12 Pulaski 18 Wright 14 





For further particulars, write to : 









ARBOGAST SYSTEM HEATING CO., DEARBORN, MO. 
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Happy. thrill-filled 
Vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland 











YELLOWSTONE : : 
the things you enjoy most and we 
RAINIER - PUGET will prepare a sample tour, made up 
SOUND COUNTRY to your order. 


OLYMPIC PENIN- 
SULA - ALASKA 













Let us know the time and funds at 
your disposal, give us some idea of 


For instance, for less than $300, 
covering all expenses from Chi- 
cago, you can follow the trail of the 
Olympian— The Milwaukee Road’s 
famous transcontinental train — to 























the romantic Northwest. Enroute, through 
the new scenic, historic Gallatin Gateway, 
visit Yellowstone Park. See it all; then spend a 
day or two “dude” ranching; westward again 
over the Continental Divide on the world’s 
longest electrified railroad—656 miles of 
sootless, cinderless travel—via Spokane 
to Seattle or Tacoma on Puget Sound. 


Trips by rail or steamer to nearby points of 
interest. Glacier-covered Rainier; Olympic 











Peninsula with Indians, big game, ocean beaches; Mt. Baker, 





the “Great white watcher”; quaint Victoria and cosmopolitan 
Vancouver. Wide choice of routes returning. 

All-expense tours—from Chicago—meals, sight-seeing, hotels, 
everything included—from $145.00 up; or travel independently. 
Low summer fares via The Milwaukee Road. Let us prepare 
a sample vacation for you. Check and mail coupon below. 


The MILWAUKEE roap 














Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 


The Milwaukee Road. C. J. Peterson, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exch., 
St. Louis, Mo.—or—E. G. Woodward, General Agent, 817 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Send me full information about: [ ] All-expense tours. 
{ ] Personally-escorted, all-expense tours. I have a____days vacation and 
have about $__.__§____to spend. I would like to include in my itinerary: 
{ ] Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; [] Inland Empire (Spokane and 
» Lake Region); [] Rainier National Park; [] Puget Sound Country; 
=. [] Olympic Peninsula; [] Alaska; [] Black Hills. 





aaein ST PAUL 
aN 


PACIFIC 
if ~~ 


Address 













MILWAUKEE 
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BETTER ENGLISH 
By Jeschke, Potter, and Gillet 


These prominent authors have written this new series. It brings the 
latest advances in the science of education to the service of effective 
oral and written English. Motivated practice directed toward definite 
ond measurable improvements is the keynote of the series. Many 
devices have been developed to secure such practice including: correct- 
usage drills that combine repetition with alert choice, motivated silent 


Three-Book Course; A Two-Book Course; A Six Book Course. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





— ——_— = eee —— 


reading, motivated projects,—all new things in language books. A 














A New Lead in Geatreshy 
THE DODGE-LACKEY SERIES 


By Richard Elwood Dodge, formerly Emeritus Professor of Geography, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Earl E. Lackey, Department of Geology and Geography, 
University of Nebraska. 


The Dodge-Lackey Geographies for the schools are 
human geographies. Today relationships of human groups 
economically, commercially, and socially, are the larger 
world problems. Hence, in this series the emphasis is on 
man himself in relation to his background, and the use he 
makes of the area about him. 

There are many new pedagogical features. 


Numerous fine maps and many interesting photo- 
graphs illustrate the book. 


Dodge-Lackey Elementary Geography 
Dodge-Lackey Advanced Geography 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 





(Dept. C-136) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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Have you considered 


THE DECIDING FACTORS 
in determining your attendance at 
SUMMER SCHOOL? 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


OFFERS THESE 


Best climate in America for summer study 
—always comfortable. 


Large faculty of efficient instructors—supple- 
mented by outstanding educational leaders 
from other institutions. 


One of the finest educational plants in the 
West—fully equipped for your needs. 


Located amid mountain scenic wonders—near 
national parks and playgrounds. 


An institution of personal service which will 
meet your approval—if you give it a chance, 


Science courses in their natural setting—at 
summer camp in Medicine Bow Forest, 
Columbia University cooperating. 

Instruction in summer camp—board, lodging, 
fees, one thousand miles automobile travel 
—all for $135. 




















“Summer Camp” 


Combine Recreation and Serious Study 
in the Heart of the Rockies 


at the 
COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


First term—July 17 to July 24 
Second term—July 25 to August 30 


For bulletins and information address: 
C. R. Maxwell, Director of Summer Session, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 




















Furope-ward 


via TOURIST 
THIRD CABIN 


Today they choose TOURIST Third Cabin 
—for they've found it lively—free of social 
duties—with many of the members of their 
own set there. 


The pride they take in relating European 
experiences—the poise, the background it 
lends— make the annual trip an essential. 
It broadens their outlook on fife immeasui- 
ably— it’s a modern necessity. Travelin 
TOURIST Third Cabin via White Star, R 
Star or Atlantic Transport Line is within 
the recch of every purse. Round trip as 
low as $184.50. 


In our fleets you have a choice of such 
famous liners as the Majestic, world’s larg- 
est ship, Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Lapland, etc.— and two remarkable steam- 


ers, Minnekahda and Minnesota, that 
TOURIST Third Cabin passengers sacle 


—— 


B8ive. y- 
rrom *10Q2*° one way 


Accommodations reserved American 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE -ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., W. H. May- 
baum, Mgr., Louderman Blidg., llth & Locust Sts., 
Ground Floor, St. Louis, Mo., our offices elsewhere 
or authorized steamship agents. 
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2459 Prairie Avenue 


by Fow.xkes and Gorr 


by teachers and superintendents who have examined them. 
being received every day filled with enthusiastic praise of these books. 


The appeal of the material to pupils. 

The attractive format. 

The simplicity of treatment. 

The excellent developmental material. 

The manner in which arithmetic is tied up with the experiences 
of children. 

The consistent recurrence of drill and review exercises. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THESE BOOKS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


AN UNPARALLELED RECEPTION 


is being given the new arithmetics 


MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 


Letters are 


These are some of the features that meet with commendation. 


Chicago, Illinois 























TOY TOWN 
By Etta Austin Blaisdell 
A carefully graded supplement- 
ary reader for the first school 
year. Profusely illustrated in 
bright colors. Mailing price, 65 
cents. 
THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 
By Madge A. Bigham 
An amusing little book for the 
third year by the well-known 
author of Yaga — Tales.”’ 
Mailing price, 
OLD TesTAMENT STORIES 
By Eulalie Grover 
The narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment retold in simplified form 
for the third grade. Mailing 
price, 85 cents. 

ADVENTURES IN HEALTH 
By Nathalie Moulton 
Interesting health stories for the 
second grade. Mailing price, 70 

cents. 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
By Mary S. Stimpson 

Biography for grade six. 

ing price, 90 cents. 








Mail- 


For Character-Building 





Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. ConpoNn 


Book I. The Understand- 

ing Prince Grade IV 
Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful 

Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Con- 

quest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of 
Dr. Condon’s profound personal convic- 
tion that soul culture is the most im- 
portant and most necessary phase of 
education and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of great- 
est concern, 

Eight States and many important 
cities have adopted the Atlantic Readers 
in the short time that the books have 
been on the market. 








Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents. 








THE ATLANTIC READERS 








Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 


A QUART OF MOONLIGHT 
By James W. Sherman 
An entertaining tale for the 
third grade about the adventures 
on Earth of a messenger ex- 
traordinary from the Man in the 
Moon. Mailing price, 80 cents. 


UNDER THE MAPLE TREE 
By Meyer 

A nature reader with plenty of 

action and dialogue for children 

of the second grade. Mailing 

price, 70 cents. 


WITH THE CIRCUS 

By Courtney R. Cooper 
A book for the fifth grade about 
the training of animals and life 
under the “Big Top.” Mailing 
price, 75 cents. 


THE GAY KITCHEN 

By James W. Sherman 
A whimsical tale of the con- 
tinuous-story type for the sec- 
ond-year grade. Mailing price, 
70 cents. 








LITTLE, BROWN anp COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





221 EAST 20TH STREET, CHICAGO 
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Nearly 


are offered in the curriculum for 


SUMMER STUDY 


A large number of eminent educators 
from leading colleges and universities will 
augment the regular faculty and otter 
special courses designed to meet the par- 
ticular problems of 


Superintendents 
Supervisors 
Principals 
Teachers 


seeking opportunity for advanced 


Professional Study 


An excellent climate for summer study, 
located within easy reach of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, the playground 
of students attending college at Greeley, 
Colorado, and other points in the Colo- 
rado Mountain Region. 


First half begins 
June 15, ends July 20 


Second half begins 
July 22, ends Aug. 24 


Write for catalog and detailed information. 
Address, the president, 


GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER 


COLORADO 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colorado 




















Globe-Trot 
AROUND AMERICA 


fora stimulating vacation 


C you want this summer’s vacation to 
be amemorable one—here’sthe recipe 
--. globe-trot around your own America. 
Take the famous Recreation Rovte to 
California via a Panama Pacific liner. On 
board you meet charming people—join 
in games and social functions—dance 
—swim in open air swimming pools. 
Sail down the Atlantic coast .. . stopping 
at Havana for a peek at this glamorous 
spot—then a thrilling voyage through 
the Panama Canal — the coast of 
sunny California to San o (Coronado 
Beach), Los Angeles — San Francisco. 


Every day on the ificent, new S. S. 
Virginia and S. S. ifornia (largest 
steamers ever built under the American 
flag) and the ular S. S. Mongolia, is 
brimming with interest and diversion— 
great ocean liners whose food, service 
and accommodations are all of the best. 


And at the end of your j ey, CALI- 
FORNIA — vacation oh poncen thaw wt 
a few days sojourn, or a few weeks. Then 
back to your home by train—across the 
country. You have a choice of routes 
and may stop over at points of interest 
on the way. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


First class: Round Trip $350 (up), Tourist: 
including berth and meals on steam- $225 (up) 
er and fare across continent. Round Trip, 
Steamer may be taken in either direc- water and rail. 
tion. Choice of rail routesandsauthor- $125 (up) One 
ized stop-overs. One Way $250 (up). Way. 


Panama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


W. H. Maybaum, Mer., Louderman Bidg., 11th 
& Locust ¢ts., Ground Floor, St. Louis, Mo., or 


any authorized steamship or railroad agent. 
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On Reading Circle List 


GRADES 3 and 4 


THE GARDEN OF THE LITTLE LAME 
PRINCESS 
By Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 


Illustrated, $1.50 
Telling of Nature’s many mysteries. 
* * # 7 + * * * 


GRADES 5 and 6 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW 
THEY GREW 
By Margaret Sidney 
Popular Edition, Illustrated, $ .60 
A child classic of home and love. 


BOYS’ HOME BOOK OF SCIENCE AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
By Alfred P. Morgan 
Illustrated, $2.50 


Excursions into the wonderland of science. 
* *» * * * * * * 


GRADES 7 and 8 


BETTY JANE OF THE “HOUSE OF 
SMILES” 


BETTY JANE OF THE CHEER SHOP 
By Ethel Cook Barrett 
Illustrated, Each $1.50 
Stories of happiness and cheer. 
IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By Eva March Tappan 
Illustrated, $1.50 
Telling of her character—its weakness 
and its strength. 
THE SECRET OF SCARED ACRES 
By M. Jacqueline Gilmore 
Illustrated, $1.50 
Mystery and American history interwoven. 
THE STORY OF OUR CONSTITUTION 
By Eva March Tappan 
Illustrated, $1.50 
Thrilling—entertaining—educational. 
THE YOUNGEST RIDER 
By Louise Platt Hauck 
Illustrated, $1.50 


Telling of the Pony Express and the 
daring spirit of youth. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD Co. 
BOSTON 















































NEW SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Social Science Readers 


By Helen S. Read, Eleanor Lee, 
and Mary M. Reed. 


Edited by Patty Smith Hill. 
Illustrated in Color. 


NET PRICE 
AN AIRPLANE RIDE ....... $.45 
A STORY ABOUT BOATS .. $.45 
GRANDFATHER’S FARM .. $.45 
AN ENGINE’S STORY ...... $.45 


‘*‘Pammy and His Friends’’ 
By Eleanor Troxell, 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades. 


Fully illustrated, and teaching chil- 
dren friendly and generous attitudes 
toward their animal pets and play- 
mates. Net Price... .$.45 


“National Traits and Fairy Lore’’ 


By Anne Williams. 


The stories in this book have been 
chosen because of their freshness and 
charm, and because they are new to 
children in the intermediate grades 
for which they are adapted. 


Net Price.... $.60 


Published By 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
320 E. 21st Street ° 
Chicago 
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Modern schools use 


RADIOLAS 


Good radio receiving sets are becom- 
ing necessary school equipment.The 
two Radiolas specially recommended 
for classroom use are the “18” and 


*60” models. 


Because of its super-selectivity, the 
Radiola 60 (Super-Heterodyne) is 
recommended in locations where 
other receivers fail to give fine per- 
formance. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making possible 
the operation of any number of loud- 
speakersin different rooms bya single 
receiver, or any number of receivers 
from a single antenna. Complete in- 
formation regarding this may be had 
by writing the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


Division of Education 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
233 Broadway, New York 


Please send me free copy of “Radio in Education” by | 


Alice Keith. 








RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in sale, For A. C. operation. 
$147 (less Radiotrons.) 

RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The improved 
magnetic type, for use with either the “18” 
or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 

RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 
Radiolaever offered. Tuned radio frequency. 
$95 for A. C. model; $110 for D. C. model; 
(less Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Fri- 
day pm at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard 


Time) until May 10 through the following 
stations: 

WJZ New York KDKA Pittsburgh 
WBZA Boston WLW Cincinnati 
WBZ Springfield KWK St. Louis 
WBAL Baltimore WTMJ Milwaukee 


KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 


WRV Richmond 
WRC Washington 
(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAI San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 


WMC Memphis WOW Omaha 
WSB Atlanta WIR Detroit 
WBT Charlotte KYW Chicago 


KOA Denver 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE BY THE 


MAKERS 


OF THE RADIOTRON 
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Y THE APPLICATION of the 
B laws of physical science we have 

become wealthy. Shall we by the 
application of the laws of social 
science become just? It has been said 
that we have  pro- 
gressed so far in phys- 
ical science as to make 
the science of Aristotle look like fool- 
ishness, but so little has been done in 
the application of the laws of man’s 
relation to his fellow man that Plato 
is still far in advance of us. 

If one wishes to have this idea borne 
down upon him one needs but to look 
at the inequalities which we have al- 
lowed to develop in education, and the 
apparent apathy toward these condi- 
tions. In the solution of this problem, 
Wealth and Justice join in combat and 
the odds are always heavily in favor 
of Wealth. No matter how glaring the 
injustices of the situation, no matter 
how clearly they may be set forth, no 
matter how loud Justice may cry 
through the voices of 400,000 children 
now living and of billions yet unborn, 
the whispers of Wealth, the lispings 
of the divinely favored, the imagined 
thoughts of a bogey taxpayer are ade- 
quate to throw a phalanx of defenders 
around Wealth. 

When men know that certain 
wealthy centers are, on a relatively 
low tax rate, spending more than $100 
per year for each child in average 
daily attendance and consider that $60 
is too much for the ordinary masses to 
spend, and for the simple reason that 
such a program might place a small 
tax on the wealth of the State even tho 


WEALTH AND 
JUSTICE. 








it would certainly be advantageous to 
a half million of children, the sense of 
Justice is evidently atrophied in such 
men. 

When a legislator knows that a state 
is rich enough to furnish this modi- 
cum of support to communities that 
need it in order to do for its children 
what every normal parent wants to 
do for his, and simply because Wealth 
objects to Justice, that legislator needs 
a ‘‘shot’’ of civic righteousness. When 
a citizen can know of these conditions 
and yet be content to be silent he needs 
an awakening to a sense of his obli- 
gations as a citizen. And the school 
teacher, be he of the lowest or the 
highest rank, who thru fear of offend- 
ing one of the high and mighty pro- 
tectors of property against the rights 
of humanity—well such a teacher is 
worthy of the detestation of all men 
who dare to walk like men! 

This generation needs to be shocked 
into a respect for the rights of hu- 
manity. It needs a modern Micah to 
shout into our souls, ‘‘ Will the Lord 
be pleased with thousands of rams or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my first born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? . 
What doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, and to love mercy?’’ 

What side are you on when Justice 
and Wealth join in combat? Or do you. 
seek the coward’s cover of ntutrality. 

Have you taken advantage of the insurance 
that is provided for you by the Missouri 


State Teachers Association? See application 
on page 157. 
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R. BUCHOLZ, alias ‘‘Zeke 
M Cheevers,’’ oracle extraordi- 

nary and leonine Jampooner 
of modern trends in education has 
delivered another death-dealing blow 
to the public school as it is and is be- 
coming. This time 
the American Mer- 
cury serves as the means by which the 
terror of his blow is transmitted to 
the ‘‘oppulent Babbits,’’ the ‘‘forward 
lookers in education’’ and the ‘‘crea- 
tive administrators.’’ Mr. Bucholz is 
moved thus to maim, mangle and mas- 
sacre the masses of ‘‘red-blooded 
Americans’’ because, forsooth, they 
are spending too much, far too much, 
of the ‘‘taxpayers’ money.’’ 

His diatribe is entitled ‘‘More 
Money for Less Education,’’ and with 
meticulous care he firmly establishes 
the ‘‘More Money’’ part of his thesis. 
Having thus shown his ability to use 
statistics and marshal facts he leaves 
his readers to depend entirely upon 
the veracity of his bare statement that 
they are getting ‘‘less education’’ for 
the ‘‘more money.’’ 

Unfortunately the world at large 
may not know this author well enough 
to accept his word as the final author- 
ity in this regard. He should have 
gone into the matter more specifically, 
for this is the crux of the whole mat- 
ter. Are we really getting less for 
the more? As astute as the readers 
of the ‘‘ American Murkier’’ are there 
may be those around the fringes of 
the scintillating halo of which it is the 
center, too dull to see that merely be- 
cause we spend more we get less. 

But after all the brillianey of Buc- 
holz and the refulgence of the Mer- 
cury are not for those with purblind 
intellects or blurred mental vision. 


LESS FOR MORE 
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many years has the presidency 

of the National Education As- 
sociation. Therefore, as a matter of 
state pride if for no other reason Mis- 
souri should be 
expected to in- 
crease her mem- 
bership in the N. E. A. The Atlanta 
Meeting, this summer, should show 
that Missouri appreciates the honor 
given her last year by the election of 
Mr. Lamkin to the presidency. 

The peak of Missouri enrollment in 
the N. E. A. was reached in 1924. It 
is now almost back to this point but 
still below it. Surely we might be 
expected to go far in advance of all 
previous records this year. 

Fifteen states now surpass us in 
total number of members. Twenty- 
nine counties have not a single en- 
rollment to their credit and eighteen 
others have only one member each. 

Kansas City leads the cities of the 
State in the number of members. St. 
Louis, St. Joseph, Sedalia, Webster 
Groves and Springfield come next in 
the order named and these with Mary- 
ville complete the list of cities with 
fifty or more members. Columbia is 
the only city in the forties, and War- 
rensburg, Hannibal, and Maplewood 
comprise the list with membership in 
the thirties. Two hundred towns are 
listed as having members and 114 of 
these have only one member each. 

Really we are professionally be- 
neath our rights in our relation to the 
N. E. A. Let us improve our status 
by enrolling now. The fee is two dol- 
lars and this includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the N. E. A. Journal. 

The Meeting at Atlanta will be a 
good one. The trip furnishes an op- 


M aay vee for the first time in 


N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 
IN MISSOURI. 
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portunity to see a country beautiful 
in scenery, rich in history, famed for 
its hospitality and one that is less 
known by Missourians than either the 
west, the east or the north. 

Arrangements have been made 
with the Frisco System for train ac- 
commodations at a reasonable rate 
for a high quality of service. Their 
lines lead directly to Atlanta from 
either St. Louis or Kansas City. Con- 
verging at Memphis they offer an op- 
portunity for all Missouri to make the 
last part of the journey together and 
to go into Atlanta impressively. 

Plan to go, but send in your enroll- 
ment whether you can go or not. 


T IS DIFFICULT to see why men 
if charged with the responsibility of 
leadership should advocate bonds 
for the upkeep and expansion of pnb- 
lic buildings in a State 
as wealthy as is Mis- 
souri. With a valua- 
tion of approximately five billion dol- 
lars a one mill mill tax would produce 
a building fund of $5,000,000 annually. 
A fair tax would not make property 
bear the entire burden. With incomes 
bearing their part this amount of 
money could be raised in one year by 
a property tax of less than one-half 
a mill. 

On the other hand a bond issue 
would double the cost, ultimately. St. 
Louis has for many years been able to 
maintain her public school buildings 
and to construct elegant new ones 
when necessary without a bond issue. 
Certainly the State as a whole can 
pursue a similar policy. 

It might be suspected that the advo- 
cates of the State bond idea have sev- 
eral ideas in mind: 


“PAY AS YOU 
GO” PLAN. 


(A) As politicians they are un- 
willing to ask the taxpayers to pay 
.something today that can be put off 
till tomorrow even if by paying to- 
day the taxpayer may get the same 
buildings for half the money or 
twice the buildings for the same 
money. 


(B) Since a bond issue must be 
submitted to a popular vote it is an 
easy method of passing the buck, 
on the theory that ‘‘the dear peo- 
ple’? know what they want and 
should not be given anything they 
do not want. 

(C) Private interests desiring to 
cripple public education know that 
the most effective way to do it is to 
submit a bond proposition, for in 
this case not only those who do not 
believe in public education will vote 
against the bonds but also those 
who see the wastefulness of the 
method, so that such a proposition 
will be most certainly defeated. 

(D) By this method property will 
have to bear the whole burden and 
incomes and corporations will thus 
be allowed to go free from this part 
of their just obligation. 

Wealth will be relieved of the tax 
and at the same time be offered an op- 
portunity to buy gilt-edge, tax free 
securities. 

Missouri really wants to take care 
of her schools and her unfortunates 
as other states do. A _ legislator 
should be liberal enough toward his 
constituents to assume this much. 


Have you taken advantage of the insurance 
that is provided for you by the Missouri 
State Teachers Association? See application 
on page 157. 
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FINANCING OUR EXTRA CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


By Panl W. Osborn. 


S TEACHERS, how often have you 

heard these and similar questions 

asked by the public? Where does 
the money go? Why is so 
much needed? Who is re- 
sponsible for the bills con- 
tracted by the different or- 
ganizations? Why are not 
business methods used? 

These are legitimate 
questions and can be an- 
swered only by the schools 
that have some definite 
plan for handling the in- 
ternal finances of the 
school. 

It has been, and still is, 
the custom in a great many 
schools to allow each or- 
ganization to have com- 
plete charge of its own 
financial affairs. True, 
there is usually a member of the faculty 
assigned to assist in directing the affairs 
of each organization, but from the finan- 
cial standpoint this custom has the fol- 
lowing drawbacks: 

1. Many teachers do not 

sponsorship seriously. 

2. Many teachers are leaving positions 
each year and such records as they 
had kept are lost. 

3. Students are allowed to buy with- 
out requisitions, and merchants do 
not know who is responsible. 

4. The principal must stand responsible 
for a great many things he knows 
nothing about. 

Nothing, in my opinion, creates more 
embarrassment than to be presented with 
a lot of old bills contracted by some or- 
ganization the previous year. Usually, no 
record has been kept, and you find your 
school in debt when you thought you were 
ahead financially. In the majority of 
cases the principal is responsible for the 
actions of the different organizations with- 
in his school. In schools where the super- 
intendent assumes responsibility for the 
handling of the internal finances, he is 


take their 





Paul W. Osborn 


face to face with the same problems and 
oftentimes, embarrassments. 

The fact that school money is public 
money places added re- 
sponsibility upon the in- 
dividual, usually the prin- 
cipal, who directs the ex- 
tra curricular activities of 
the school. In the larger 
high schools these activi- 
ties earn and expend sev- 
eral thousands of dollars 
of public money each year; 
and, since it is public 
money, the public has a 
right to expect it to be 
handled so that full value 
is received. 

The system used in the 
Cameron High School, the 
single account system of 


handling the financial affairs of our extra- 
curricular activities, is not new; but it is 
an efficient system, which is easy to put 
into operation and does not entail a great 
deal of complicated bookkeeping. 

This system calls for a ‘‘chief treasurer,’’ 
a member of the faculty, who, is, in real- 
ity, the ‘‘banker’’ for all the organiza- 
tions. Each organization has its own 
treasurer who deposits all money received 
by the organization with the ‘‘chief 
treasurer’’ who issues a receipt and in 
turn deposits all money received from all 
organizations in the bank under one ac- 
count. This places the responsibility on 
the treasurer, for keeping the individual 
organization accounts accurate, but it does 
away with the old practice of having from 
six to twelve small accounts in the differ- 
ent banks. The ‘‘chief treasurer,’’ Miss 
Alta Motter, has had much to do with 
making the system function successfully. 

When an organization wishes to make a 
purchase, the treasurer of the organization 
secures a ‘‘purchasing requisition’’ from 
the principal and presents it to the firm or 
individual from whom the purchase is to 
be made. The requisitions are in triplicate 
—one going to the merchant; another to 
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the chief treasurer, and the third is re- 
tained by the principal. Since the princi- 
pal must sign all ‘‘purchasing requisi- 
tions,’’ he is kept informed regarding each 
organization. Anyone selling to any in- 
dividual or organization without an order 
from the principal does so at his own risk. 
All expenditures and receipts are re- 
corded in a journal as they occur, care 
being taken to credit expenditures and 
receipts to the right organization. At the 
close of the month all items. both receipts 
and expenditures. are recorded in a loose- 
leaf ledger. In this way an accurate check 
is kept, since the journal and ledger must 
check. and in addition, the book of the 
‘‘ehief treasurer’? must check with the 
hooks of each organization. This gives a 
three way check, which insures accuracy. 
In the ledger each organization is given 
a separate section, and the affairs of that 
organization are kept separate from the 


‘other 


organizations. The journal fur- 
nishes instant information regarding total 
receipts and expenditures of all the organ- 
izations, while the ledger does the same for 
each individual organization. At the pres- 
ent time we are handling the funds for 
football, Junior class, school paper, Home 
Economies Club; debate, music, art fund, 
Senior class, School Annual, and Basket- 
ball. Other activities and organizations 
will be added during the year. 


All bills are presented to the ‘‘chief 
treasurer’’ for payment, which is done 
almost entirely by check. 


At the close of each month a statement 
of the financial condition of all the organ- 
izations is made to the superintendent of 
schools. These statements are made out 
on the form given below and show five (5) 
items concerning the affairs of each or- 
ganization: 





Paid Out 


Receipts Expenses 


Old Account paid durin: | Accounts Unpai- 


present month. 














For the convenience of the student body, 
we have prepared a colored chart which 
shows the total and monthly receipts, ex- 
penses, moneys paid out, and debts of each 
organization. This chart has created a 
great deal of interest among the students, 
since they can see for themselves just how 
each organization stands. It is our ebject, 
as far as it is possible, to make each ac- 
tivity pay, and we have found that the 
students are willing to do their part when 
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they know the actual conditions. It is 
not nearly so hard to control expenditures 
when we can show the students the facts 
regarding their organization. 

This method of handling the internal 
finances of the school, while it makes ad- 
ditional work for the principal and treas- 
urer, is worth all it costs because teachers 
and students will not have to depend on 
guesswork—they will KNOW. 
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PATTERN WEAVING AS AN ART CRAFT 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 


ANY OF US treasure a fine old hand- 

woven blue and white coverlet that 

has been handed down through two 
or three generations. In some eases the 
spinning of the yarn was also done by 
hand. 

What will the present generation leave 
as heir-looms and keepsakes for future 
generations? 

With the coming of the eotton and 
woolen mills, weaving as a home industry 
gradually passed out and almost became 
a lost art. In the glamour of much ma- 
ehine-made_ stuff the old handwoven 
things were neglected for a long time. 
Of late, however, with the development 
of greater appreciation for real beauty, 
not only have the old coverlets heen given 
places of honor but the art of weavirg 
has been revived and promises to take its 
place among the acknowledged art crafts. 

Numerous improvements in the opera- 
tion of the loom make it possible to carry 
on the craft with inexpensive equipment, 
set up in limited space. Table looms, 
built to weave various widths from eight 
inches and wider, are to be had from $5.00 
up. according to the width and the num- 
ber of harnesses. These make possible 
the use of looms not only in the home but 
also in the school. 

The hand weaving process amply jus- 
tifies itself as an art craft, as a leisure 
time activity. as an educative factor and 
as a form of occupational therapy. In 
the last named field it has been the means 
through which many a case of nervous 
disorder has been conquered and in some 
instances, reason, apparently gone, has 
been awakened and the patient fully re- 
stored. Any medium having such power 
demands consideration as an educative 
factor. 

We are wisely giving increased at- 
tention to definite means for character 
development. We are also beginning to 
realize the necessity for training definite- 
ly toward a wise use of leisure. In both 


these fields we will find hand-loom weav- 
We have long 


ing an effective factor. 


since recognized the truth of the principle 
—‘*We learn to do by doing’’ and we are 
widening its application. We are realiz- 
ing that character development is in large 
measure a by-product of the activities in 
which we engage and that if we wish to 
develop in growing children the qualities 
which make for fine character we must 
see to it that they are occupied in activ- 
ities which cultivate those qualities. We 
have long since given over the idea that 
precept alone can be expected to give 
great results. The processes of weaving 
eall for many of the characteristics de- 
sired in well rounded character develop- 
ment. 

The mechanies of the weaving process 
eall for close observation, mathematical 
accuracy, and patient persistence both in 
setting up a pattern and in working it 
out. 

The progress of the pattern is bound 
to develop some sense of proportion and 
some appreciation of the relationship be- 
tween the nature of the material and the 
pattern. Some things can be done. Others 
can not be done, and the weaver must ac- 
cept the limitations of the material. Yet 
within the range of what can be done 
there is such wide variety that originality 
and initiative are stimulated and devel- 
oped. To nearly all who attempt the work, 
it comes to have an irresistable attraction 
and a fascination which keeps the weaver 
always planning the next project before 
the one in hand is completed. 

Some years ago when weaving was a 
new idea in school work, we decided to 
try it out, two day per week on a second 
grade class which was using paper as the 
chief material in the handwork hour. We 
prophesied that the children would soon 
tire of the monotony of picking up one 
thread after another, but to our surprise 
we soon found that they were dividing 
the calendar into ‘‘the days we weave 
and the days we do not weave’’ and that 
they could be bribed into much good be- 
havior by the promise of an extra weav- 
ing day. These tots were doing only the 
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simplest work on small wooden frames by 
a process which was little more than glori- 
fied darning yet the appeal was there and 
it seems to increase in compound ratio 
as knowledge of the craft increases. It 
may easily become a profitable hobby 
which will in large measure provide ac- 
tivity for leisure hours. 

At present the products of the hand 
loom have a distinct market value and 
will pay for the cost of the loom in a short 
time. Among these products suitable to 
schoolroom conditions are scarfs, doilies, 
table runners, bags of all sorts, purses, 
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small rugs and similar projects, all of 
which may be both useful and beautiful. 

The growing popularity and develop- 
ment of the weaver’s craft is attested in 
the recent publication of two new books. 


The Shuttle-Craft Book of American 
Hand-Weaving by Mary Meigs Atwater, 
Maemillan. 


The Book of Weaving, by Anna Nott 
Shook, The John Day Company. 

These books add much to the literature 
of the subject and are a mine of informa- 
tion and suggestion to the amateur. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND POLITICS 


Roughly speaking, there are two ways 
in which the Federal Government may 
help the public schools. It may study 
school problems, issue reports, and in 
general act as a consulting scientist in 
education—and this the United States 
Bureau of Education has tried to do since 
its foundation over fifty years ago. Of 
course a department of education, ade- 
quately financed, could do such work far 
more effectively than the Bureau has ever 
been able to do it. Or the Federal Gov- 
ernment may adopt some plan for equal- 
izing educational opportunity by national 
aid to the States. This, too, has been done 
and is being done—through the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, under 
the Morrill Acts, and in one or two other 
ways. In general, however, it may be 
admitted that we have no definite or com- 
prehensive policy for national action in 
education and that the formulation and 
adoption of such a policy would be a 
great achievement for any administration. 

Harvard men sometimes show only faint 
interest in the public schools, in spite of 
the fact that over half of the alumni of 
the University are public school gradu- 
ates. Although parents may sympathize 
with the efforts of public school workers, 
the former often turn to private schools 
for the education of their children, and 
thereafter their interest in the public edu- 
eation is likely to become academic. 
Since this process, or something like it, 
is frequent and often almost unavoidable, 
there is constant and increasing need to 


remind not only Harvard men but univer- 
sity graduates everywhere that the prob- 
lems of public education are their prob- 
lems. The success of the public schools 
is the success of America. The danger of 
the private school—the only danger worth 
mentioning—is that it alienates the in- 
terest of its patrons from the public 
schools. Although the Oregon law against 
private schools has been declared uncon- 
stitutional, any development of private 
education that really threatens public ed- 
ucation would raise an issue in American 
life that would be far more fundamental 
than the tariff or the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The public schools may well be 
brought into politics—in the sense that 
their continuance and progress is made a 
matter of national political interest. Will 
the President to be inaugurated on March 
4, 1929, assume a leadership in publie edu- 
cation? 
—Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
According to Miss Char! Williams, Field 
Secretary of the Legislative Division of 
the National Education Association there 
is a proposal for the creation of a new 
department of education and welfare in- 
dicated in newspaper reports thruout the 
country in connection with the rumored 
appointment of R. L. Wilbur, President 
of Leland Stanford University as Seerc- 
tary of the Interior. Press dispatches, 
Miss Williams says, indicate that the es- 
tablishment of this new department is one 
of the first of Mr. Hoover’s reorganization 
plans. 
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THE TRIPLE PROBLEM 


By Dean Wm. F. Russell in Teachers College Bulletin. 


NE OF THE most perplexing of 

these problems arises from the simul- 

taneous impact upon the school of 
three popular demands—that pupils be 
accommodated in greater numbers, that 
training of better quality be offered, and 
that there be greater economy in all pub- 
lie expenditures. 


The American people want educational 
opportunities to be widely extended. Our 
nation was founded upon the assumption 
_Quantity that all men are created free 

and equal and we have come 
to believe that all should have an eaual 
chance, We desire no leader to be se- 
leeted on account of his wealth alone. no 
child to be bound by the aecidents of 
birth: and we hone that the time mav 
soon come when the race of life will he 
run from an even start with a free field. 
Franklin and Tuineoln are our heroes. 
““Onwerd and noward’’ is a favorite mot- 
to. The most gratifvine snectacle to 
most of us is that of the poor hoy rising 
to the vilded heights. The humble oricvins 
of Smith and Hoover are nolitieal eanital. 
This is the exnlanation of the crowth of 
onr school system and forms the nnder- 
lving ecanse of the extraordinarv ex- 
nansion of all its parts. The vublie sehool 
is dear to the hearts of the Ameriean 
people. Through it they hone to realize 
their fondest desires; and they will not 
rest content until everv bov and everv 
girl is given opportunity commensurate 
with ability. regardless of birth. wea!'th. 
or health. Americans want more eduea- 
tion. ce 


At the same time they want better 
auality of edueation.. They are not satis- 
fied with the schools as they are. Return- 
ing travellers receive thoughtful atten- 

.. tion when thev pronounce 
Seats American education as inferior 
to European. Merchants and manu- 
facturers complain of the deficiencies of 
the graduates of our schools, Famous 


erities perceive a lack of thoroughness, 
they detect a certain softness in our 
teaching ; and they plead for the produc- 
tion of true scholars and a return to 
scholarly ideals. Legislatures enact laws 
requiring higher standards and better 
teachers. School authorities advance ad- 
mission requirements and restrict at- 
tendance. Certain colleges practically 
elect to membership a favored few. Wait- 
ing lists are long. Institutions secure 
popular support by announcing as their 
aim education of fine quality, and they 
point with pride to small classes, in- 
dividual instruction, and education by 
conference under a tutorial system. 

The American people want quantity 
and quality, and at the same time display 
a solicitude concerning all publie ex- 
penditures. The economy program of the 
national administration, which 
has had wide publie anneal. 
has been reflected in states and localities 
bv the annointment of budget directors. 
the adontion of eeonomv policies. the 
rivid serutinv of all navments. and the 
reduction of taxes. Some exnerts assert 
that the United States cannot afford to 
sunport its present edueational program. 
This seems absurd. but one mav well 
pause when he looks into the future. Tf 
the American neonle proceed with a 
noliev of extending edueation widelv and 
at the same time increase expenditures 
in order to work for quality, the time 
mav be not far distant when we shall 
be foreed to consider whether we. as a 
nation, ean afford to nav for all that we 
want. Tt is to be hoped that our econo- 
mists will address themselves to the prob- 
lem. <A portion of the people bv their 
own labors are able to support the balance 
who are not at work.—the young. the 
aged, the ill. the unemployed, and those 
who are in school. The ratio of the pro- 
ductive to the unproductive depends up- 
on a variety of factors. among them be- 
ing wealth of natural resources, geo- 
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graphical location, climatic conditions, 
length of the working day, week, and 
year, degree of productivity, economy and 
thrift, amount of unemployment, age of 
retirement, birth and death rates, ratio 
of children to adults, general health con- 
ditions, and the effect of the educational 
system upon such of these as are modifi- 
able. Thus the early age of retirement in 
France, the low productivity of China, 
the frequent holidays of Spain, and the 
extravagance of the United States, con- 
sidered by themselves alone, would be 
conditions tending to limit the educa- 
tional program; while on the other hand, 
the thrift of Holland, the long hours of 


labor of Germany, and the high degree 
of productivity of the United States, con- 
sidered by themselves alone, would have 
the opposite effect. From the weighing 
and interlocking of these factors will 
come in time the answer to the question 
of how good and how extended an educa- 
tional system a country can have. It 
seems reasonable to believe that in gen- 
eral we can pay for our present program, 
—and with a more equitable distribution 
of the burden we can probably afford a 
more extended one; but the time will 
surely come when the economic limit will 
be reached and beyond that we dare not 


go. 


DOES MISSOURI NEED BETTER 
SUPERVISIONP 


Nora E. Hackley 


I have just returned from New Orleans 
where the Southern Supervisors Conven- 
tion was held. As I sat there and listened 
to those addresses and talks I could not 
help but think of Missouri. When those 
superyisors and superintendents told of 
the work they are doing in Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Alabama, as 
well as many other states and even our 
Baby State Oklahoma I could not help 
but wish for some one to make a compari- 
son and go back home and tell the men 
who run the money part of our state how 
far behind other states is our Education- 
al System. 

They are ‘‘carrying on’’ in the work of 
supervision in other States while we in 
Missouri with only our five District Su- 
pervisors for the whole state are doing 
nothing but inspection and that only par- 
tially. When I look back over the work 
I tried to do in Missouri, after having 
worked here in one county, I think how 
foolish I was to think that I did very 
much good for those teachers. There are 


always some who are alive and wide 
awake who may have taken a few sug- 
gestions home with them. Like a bright 
child they will learn in spite of every 
thing. 


But the other teachers those who 


need help said, ‘‘Well, she will never 
know whether I use her methods or not, 
then why should I change my method, 
it is the easiest, so what difference does 
it make.’’ 

I believe as those educators at the con- 
vention said ‘‘Training teachers in Serv- 
ice is the greatest work in the world, but 
if we are to do it as it should be done 
then we are going to have to stay on the 
job every minute.”’ 

Now for just a peep into what we are 
trying to do in Baldwin county, Alabama. 
In the first place this county has never 
had supervision before, so we set up ob- 
jectives to work to this winter. We are 
trying to make better readers, we want 
better discipline, cleaner school rooms, 
more supervised play. In fact we are 
working at every phase of school work 
but those named have received the most 
attention up to the present time. 

Although this county is the largest in 
the United States with a few exceptions 
in Texas, there are only forty-three 
schools, which range from one room to 
schools with thirteen teachers in the | 
elementary grades. Most of the schools 
of this county are divided on the six- 
day plan. We have the county divided 
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into five districts. Because of the Ex- 
tension courses in the county, we have 
to select the Saturdays on which these 
courses are not given for our meetings. 
We have had a meeting for each group 
of the Elementary Division including the 
first three grades. Every teacher was 
present. At this meeting Demonstration 
Lessons were taught and problems were 
discussed. The teachers seemed reluctant 
to go even when the time was up. Be- 
sides these Primary meetings we have 
held regular Demonstration Meetings for 
all of the teachers at the regular cen- 
ters, and we have started the group meet- 
ings for the upper grades. In the spring 
Wwe are going to have another all day 
meeting for all the teachers. 

Besides these meetings I have visited 
every teacher three times and many of 
them more often than that. If some of the 
teachers are having trouble with their 
reading or discipline I visit those schools 
every few weeks. We send to each teach- 
er each month a little paper full of sug- 
gestions for their school work. As I make 
my visits I try to take notes on things 
most needed by the teachers, then I hunt 
up all the material I can find on those sub- 
jects and send it to them in the next paper. 
We are now working on an Activity Day. 
Literary work, athletics and subject mat- 
ter will be stressed. It is very much like 
the District Meets that are held in Mis- 
souri each spring. 

I have watched my county superintend- 
ent Mr. Tharp this winter in the numerous 
duties he has to perform and I find that 
when his administrative work is finished 
he has time for nothing else, also he has 
a full time office helper, since this is 
true then how can the County Super- 
intendents of Missouri who have all of the 
administrative work as well as supervi- 
sion to do, be able to accomplish anything. 
It cannot be done regardless of how hard 
they work. 

One of the speakers at the convention 
suggested that we should have short 
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courses for our legislators and board mem- 
bers in order that they might be informed 
as to what other states are doing along 
the lines of supervision and the great need 
for it. An experiment was worked out in 
Louisiana, whereby it was proved that 
children in the supervised parishes im- 
proved four months above the non super- 
vised parishes or counties in education. 
That also in the supervised parishes their 
failures were only 11.4% while in the 
other parishes it was 29.3%. And each 
year they have had supervision, educa- 
tion has increased and their failures have 
decreased. 


Alabama not only has a supervisor for 
the counties, but also a Reginal Super- 
visor for each Normal District, and, of 
course, a State Supervisor. 


Baldwin County where I work has a 
County Superintendent, Supervisor, Wel- 
fare Worker, besides a doctor, and a 
nurse to look after its schools. 


Many of Missouri’s Superintendents 
are doing many things for the improve- 
ment of their schools, take for example 
last summer at the August Plan Meetings 
Mr. Kay entertained his teachers and I 
shall never forget that Royal entertain- 
ment, the business men of Osceols gave 
Mr. Ray Evans’ teachers. I think they 
neglected nothing from the entertainment 
part down to the ‘‘eats.’’ Mr. Blackburn 
wrote me he is trying Home Coming Days 
in some of his schools and it has been a 
success so far. I am sure there are other 
superintendents who are doing all they 
can to get a friendly relation between pa- 
trons and teachers and along with this 
if there could only be a supervisor for 
these counties to help patrons and teach- 
ers it would not be long until Missouri 
would fall in line with other states and 
would help its Educational Program by 


providing a supervisor for every county in 


the state. 
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The Rate of Social Changes in American Society 


By Guy V. Price. 


HE IDEA of a static world, stable and 
© unchanging, was challenged by the rapid 

changes induced by the world war. Now 
that the war is ten years in the background the 
rate of changes in American life seems to 
have speeded up. In fact, changes have been 
coming with a varying rate of speed since 
the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Prior 
to that time changes were infrequent, but 
at the present time far-reaching discoveries 
and inventions have become so common that 
they do not receive much attention. But 
mechanical changes have social effects. The 
origins of most of the social changes lie in 
new inventions and in scientific discoveries. 
Lord Bacon thought that the greatest inven- 
tions in history up to his time were the in- 
ventions of printing the compass, and gun- 
powder. But the basis of change was laid in 
the foundation of universities and in the growth 
of modern science. 

In spite of the general readiness in America 
to welcome changes some demonstrations are 
in order to realize the rate of change. Some 
light is thrown on the situation by the fact 
that in 1927 the Patent Office issued 41,731 
patents. Along about 1836 the Commissioner 
of Patents thought it desirable to close the 
Patent Office because he believed that all orig- 
inal ideas had been exploited but since that 
time several millions of patents have been is- 
sued. But the list of patents hardly discloses 
the momentum of discovery. The patent list 
does not include discoveries in the ficlds of 
education, statistics, or business management 
or in medicine. During the past year (1927) 
there was announced the isolation of the 
bacillus of measles, a curative anti-toxin for 
erysipelas, and a cure for pernicious anemia. 
The making of synthetic rubber on a commer- 
cial basis was again announced and corn 
stalks were used experimentally as a source 
of cellulose for paper and artificial silk. The 
Bell Telephone Laboratories have demonstrated 
that it is possible to see by wire-television. 
A new type of loud speaker giving out sounds 
300 times as loud as the older type was in- 
vented. Radio-telephonic service between 
United States and England was established. 
Aerial express on five routes and passenger 
air lines spanning the nation were inaugurated 
in 1927. Microphone burglar alarms have been 
constructed. These are only a few of a be- 
wildering variety of scientific inventions and 
discoveries. 

Changes are obviously occurring with re- 
spect to our population. The population of the 
United States has grown from 4,000,000, at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
to a reliable estimate of 118,000,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. The birth rate declined but in 


1927 there was also a low death rate, due ap- 


parently to the falling off in the rate of deaths 
due to pneumonia and influenza. Migration 
from the farms to the cities continues but at 
a somewhat slower rate than in preceding 
years. The total farm population in the United 
States is now estimated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics to be 27,795,000 or 
but 23.4 of our total of 118,000,000. Yet this 
continued reduction of the farm population 
has been accompanied by such abundant pro- 
duction that prices for farm products have re- 
mained rather low. 

During Mr. Roosevelt’s administration the 
Conservation Movement took on significance, 
and increasing production and population have 
put into a new perspective the relation of nat- 
ural resources to social progress. The growth 
of the mining industry is a good illustration 
of what Henry Adams called the Law of Ac- 
celeration.* Clarence King, a close friend of 
Adams, and head of the geological survey, es- 

*The Education of Henry Adams, pp. 488-498. Adams 
believed that every ten years the industrial output 
doubled. 
timated, about fifty years ago, that the an- 
nual yield of the mining industry would reach 
a money value of a billion dollars. His proph- 
esy came true in less than twenty years and 
in 1920 it reached a total of seven billions. 
Problems of better utilization of our great 
natural resources have recently won atten- 
tion, as evidenced in the wide discussion of 
Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, and Mississippi 
Flood control. The proposal to carry into 
completion these engineering projects grips 
the imagination. The dependence of our civ- 
ilization upon natural resources is so obvious 
as not to require argument. The basis of 
American prosperity rests not on inventive 
genius, managerial ability, or even intensive 
salesmanship, but on Mother Nature.* We are 

*George Otis Smith, in American Journal of Soci- 
ology, July, 1928. 
prosperous now, but if we do not conserve our 


resources the next generations will either per- 
ish or have a lowered standard of living. 

As a result of changes in transportation . 
and communication a new mobility has come 
about. The more familiar instruments of com- 
munication, such as the railroad, the telegraph, 
and the newspaper are still important; but the 
telephone, the automobile, the motion picture, 
the radio and the aeroplane, appear as factors 
inducing changes in the social order. These 
agencies have been more widely developed in 
the United States than elsewhere and if as 
John Dewey says, “Society exists in communi- 
cation,” an increase in the means of commu- 
nication accelerates social change. One stud- 
ent of rural life has asserted that “rural free 
delivery, the telephone, the automobile, good 
roads and the radio” have, since 1900, revolu- 
tionized agriculture more than all its previous 
history. 
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The matter of social control or direction to 
these changes creates the basic problem of 
education, of the press, of the pulpit, of po- 
litical parties, and of government. 

Crime has been studied more closely in recent 
months. The Missouri Crime Survey, 1926, has 
furnished a guide to other states. New York 
and Illinois have attacked the problem and com- 
missions for the studies of crime have been set 
up in many states. The relation of social 
change to crime needs more study. It is the 
opinion of some students that crime is corre- 
lated with social change, especially with the 
break up of the small family groups where 
individual personal contacts were more im- 
portant and the massing of people in urban 
centers. The same changes have also affected 
religious organizations and, what is more im- 
portant, the thought-patterns and the ethical 
standards. 

An extraordinary expansion of education con- 
tinues, based essentially on the phenomenal 
increase of wealth and income. Education has 
been characterized by an acute interest in the 
curriculum and an endeavor to make educa- 
tion more adequate for the new conditions 
of existence. The problem of education as 
well as that of religion has occasioned some 
writers to assert that we have a “cultural 
lag,”” namely that the ideal expressions of life 
and effort have not kept pace with the mate- 
rial development. In the end, however, the 
two coincide, ideal and material growth. Pro- 
fessor Ogburn, the chief proponent of this 
idea says: “Concerning the question of whether 
in modern times the initiation of the vast 
cultural changes lies more largely with the 
material culture or with the non-material cul- 


ture, it should be recalled that there are a 
great many changes occurring in material 
culture because of inventions.” 

But after all, are not inventions projections 
of thought, that is non-material culture? 
Are they not dependent on the general state 
of technology? However, the issue of the rela- 
tive importance may be decided, the effort to 
control the new technology for human social 
good increases. Capitalism with which has 
been associated the idea of machine civiliza- 
tion is capable of modification and is being 
changed under criticism.* The growth of the 

*Further suggestion as to modification of capitalism 
are made by C. A. Beard, in Harpers Magazine, August, 
1928 in an article, “Is Western Civilization in Danger?’ 
labor movement, of labor banks, of industrial 
councils, and of the tastes of consumers are 
all agencies modifying capitalism. Ideals of 
public service also operate to modify industry. 
Government is being conceived as a vast agen- 
cy for good. The process of adjusting the 
American governmental machine to the great- 
ly increased burden placed upon it takes up 
a large share of the time of legislatures and 
students of government. 

International relations have assumed a larg- 
er place in the news items and in popular dis- 
cussion. Foreign policy cannot be dissociated 
from foreign trade and investments. The out- 
lawry of war, now a matter of practical poli- 
cies in the Kellogg Treaties, was a conspicu- 
ous gain. The response of the world to the 
idea has been most gratifying, indicating that 
an adjustment is being reached between the 
traditions of the fathers regarding isolation 
and the practical requirements of the situa- 
tion. 


TEACHING SCHOOL 


HERE isn’t much money in teaching 
school— 
I turn with a longing glance 
From the fluffs and frills that a girl might 
wear 
And a book’s an extravagance. 
But the air blows with grass new-mown, 
And the children bend to their task; 
Hearts to open and minds to lead— 
What more could a teacher ask? 
The room is small and the light is poor, 
And there’s chalk dust over the floor; 
But future citizens come and go 
Each day through my open door; 
There’s a glimpse of green from the neighbor- 
ing trees 


And a glint of the water’s blue— 
Oh, Maker of Money and Lover of Ease, 
I wouldn’t exchange with you. 
There are piles of papers to mark in red, 
There are problems that numb the brain, 
But what is defeat when each shining dawn 
Brings the will to begin again? 
A flag floats high from the schoolyard pole 
And, maybe, I’m just a fool, 
But of all the tasks that the world could give 
I’m glad that I’m teaching school. 
—Dorothy Allen, in Oregon 
Educational Review. 


Since June 1, 1927 the Missouri State Teachers Association Group Insurance Contract 
has been the means of having paid to the dependents of Missouri teachers $64,000.00 
in death claims. Every claim has been paid promptly and without question. On page 
157 is an application blank. You should help in this work and at the same time pro- 


tect your loved ones or your estate. 
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AROUND AND ABOUT 


HE SWISS Women Teachers’ Home 

near Bern, Switzerland is entertain- 

ingly described by Miss _ Lilli 
Sehmildi of Portland, Oregon, in the De- 
eember number of the Oregon Education 
Journal. It is a beautifully located, im- 
posing structure which serves as a com- 
bined vacation retreat and home for re- 
tired teachers. The movement for this 
home was begun eighteen years ago from 
the sale of waste paper. 





The Illinois State Teachers Association 
is recommending that corporation taxes 
and income taxes be levied to the end that 
the State mav assume a larger share in the 
support of education. 





F. von Rorgersrode. speaking recently 
before the North Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation said that no good eause can be 
served by using nercentage equivalents for 
marks in expressing the grade of students. 
He ealls attention to the fact that Starch 
has demonstrated that most people are 
unable to distinguish differences with finer 
discrimination than is afforded by five point 
intervals on a 100 point percentage scale. 
He suggests that for purpose of averaging 
each letter may be given a figure equiva- 
lent, i. e., A, 3; B, 2: ©. 1: D, 0; F-1. 





And now Ben Franklin is given credit 
for having introduced the broom into Amer- 
ica. The National Broom Manufacturers 
Association says that an old diarv shows 
that a woman acquaintance of Franklin 
sent him from India a whisk broom with 
the seeds of the broom corn. The broom 
served as a model and the seeds produced 
the material. 





Unfit for the Legislature 

Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War, recites the following story to illus- 
trate the need for adult education. 

‘A eandidate for the legislature address- 
ing an audience of farmers declared that 
his opponent was unfit to hold the office 
he sought because he was a college grad- 
uate. 

A few hours later, his opponent publicly 
denied this charge. His aceuser declared 


that he had seen what appeared to he a 


college diploma framed and hanging on 
the wall of his opponent’s living room. The 
rival candidate denied this fact and pro- 
duced the document which turned out to be 
a certificate of membership in a lodge. 


Why Study Latin 

New York State Education, devotes sev- 
eral pages to ‘‘Why Teach Latin in High 
School?’’ The discussion is a symposium 
from supervisors, teachers and students 
of Latin. A supervisor says, ‘‘Latin will 
promote logical thinking.’’ A teacher says, 
‘“When the problems of to-day can be 
grasped and settled without reference to 
the past, and when our ideals of character 
and conduct require no knowledge of the 
gropings and victories of our forerunners 
on this evolving globe, then and then only 
may any race cease to study the language 
of the civilization from which it derived 
its own.’’ A pupil says ‘‘It helps me to 
understand the prayerbook better.’’ 

Statistics of the Regents examination 
show that Latin in New York has made 
absolute gains since 1918 and that it has 
held its own relatively. 








Wisconsin Against Propaganda in Schools 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association 
adopted at a recent meeting a resolution 
which is in part as follows: ‘‘ Religious, po- 
litical, and commercial propaganda have 
no place in our schools and the policy and 
efforts of any agency to use the schools for 
such purposes should be and is con- 
demned.”’ 





College Girls on Factory Jobs. 


The Survey of December fifteenth de- 
seribes the experiences of twenty-four col- 
lege girls, representing twenty-one col- 
leges and universities, who last summer 
spent six weeks working as unskilled la- 
borers in Chicago industries in order that 
they might have a background for the 
interpretation of their courses in econom- 
ies, sociology and labor problems. One of 
the predominating questions in the minds 
of these young ladies at the close of the 
experiment was, ‘‘What right have I to 
quit my job, go home, return to school, 


and live as I do?’’ 
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A MODERN CITY HIGH SCHOOL WITH 
A HUMAN SIDE 


By Victor H. Kirk 


SLY SMILE erept across the coun- 

tenance of my friend after he had 

been told that there is a human side 
to the great city institution where grad- 
uates are turned out by the hundred every 
year. 

‘*Why,’’ he exclaimed after discover- 
ing that the statement was made in a 
serious vein, ‘‘you hardly have time to 
know any of those hundreds you turn 
out in the cold business world twice a 
year.”’ . 

But that gentleman had yet to visit 
one of the wonderful ‘‘machines,’’ as they 
are called in certain circles. He had long 
been accustomed to a town of but a few 
thousand populaticn, where each teacher 
is acquainted with almost every parent 
and all the students. 

It would be a rather difficult task for 
one man to become really acquainted with 
almost three thousand high school stud- 
ents in the course of approximately two 
hundred days of the school year. But 
that is not the plan in this institution. 

Of each class which enters the school, 
the newest of the five great St. Louis high 
schools, small ‘percentages will become 
drifters and drop out of the running each 
semester. The class has settled down in 
its seventh semester to those who in all 
probability will finish. Then is when, at 
Beaumont High School, we begin to get 
close personalities of our people. 

But let me tell you something of this 
institution and its people. In January 
of 1926, Principal Wilbur N. Fuller and 
about 1200 students from old Yeatman 
High School, several blocks away, moved 
into the newest and finest of our high 
schools. It was a keen problem to solve, 
organization of a new institution, a new 
faculty, infinite new detail and hundreds 
more of students. 


In much less than a month it was a full 
swing, 45 class-rooms crowded to the limit 
with 3000 students, 96 teachers and a 
Patron’s Association all pushing to the 
limit. 





**But,’’ was the cold question by my 
cynical friend. ‘‘was there no confusion, 
and did you have no trouble in getting 
all those folks started?’’ 

Of course there was trouble. There was 
worry. But the worry came long before 
the students arrived. It probably added 
a few grey hairs to the head of the man 
responsible for the success of the school. 
However, on the appointed day, when the 
hordes of youngsters came for their final 
classification, there was no confusion. 
There was a minimum of trouble. 

Each teacher had a definite duty to 
perform. That duty was done. It is 
the spirit of Beaumont High School. It 
is carried out in the most minute detail of 
our work. It is the personality of the 
man, Wilbur N. Fuller, that ‘‘puts it 
across.’’ How he does it, hardly anyone 
ean say. All we know, is when there is 
something to be done, commands are not 
necessary. 

One walks up a corridor, preoccupied 
with his own little troubles. A hand slips 
through his arm. A friendly smile greets 
him. It is Wilbur N. Fuller, the prin- 
cipal. In the midst of a discussion of 
totally foreign matter, a brief statement 
is made of something that needs doing. 
It is done immediately. 

It is the spirit of Beaumont. 

And to say that this is confined to 
teachers would be slighting the far-reach- 
ing effects of Principal Fuller’s way of 
doing business. A student is just as like- 
ly to feel that kindly hand, and to see 
that smile and cheery voice. 

It was in 1904 when a raw University 
of Michigan graduate came to St. Louis. 
He landed a job in old Yeatman High 
School. He was about the lowest in rank 
of any city teacher. He was indeed much 
in need of being ‘‘cityfied,’’ according to 
some who knew him then. 

But way back in that family of Fullers 
there was a determiner which carried on 
and on, through generations of them. It 
remained in a dormant state for many 
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years. It found its way into the being of 
this man. It made him THE Fuller of all 
that family. It was there, although not 
in easy evidence when he arrived in St. 
Louis. It was born in him to make him 
a “‘somebody.’’ It pushed him, perhaps 
despite himself, up through the ranks of 
teachers. In the spring of 1923 recogni- 
tion came. 


After terms as assistant principal of 
old Yeatman High School, he was made 
principal. He was in his element as an 
administrator. It was the determiner car- 
ried down to him by other generations of 
Fullers. It will carry him further. 


But on first glimpse of those cold ap- 
pearing blue-grey eyes, one does not quite 
grasp the fullness of character that is 
behind them. One is then intrigued by 
the full and very sensitive lips that greet 
one with such a kindly smile. The nose 
is full formed and carries the same indica- 
tion of determination that one finds in a 
solidly built chin. 


We guess it is that winning smile that 
entirely captures students as they come 
in contact with the man. A disciplinary 
ease taken to Principal Fuller’s office has 
a real view of the man in it. The stud- 
ent so taken, will come away with new 
vigor, a new attitude toward school and 
teachers, and a determination to do the 
right thing. And he seldom fails. 


This principal once told a rather un- 
couth teacher to take his hands out of his 
trouser pockets. Now that remark, from 
any other man, would have aroused im- 
mediate ire in that teacher. But again, 
it was the winning way of the man that 
convinced him of a better way to appear 
before students. 

And it is this man that has made this 
immense and throbbing high school the 
proudest institution in this old and some- 
what famous city. It is his Board of 
Edueation that is pleased when it is an- 
nounced Beaumont has the lowest cost 
per pupil of anv high school in the citv— 
but it is the parent who is happy to have 
his child in the school where there is 
real relationship between the institution 
and the student. 

But there is yet another side to the 
man. Among his duties while a teacher 
in Yeatman, were those of coaching ath- 
letic teams. And he made successes of 
them all. Now a principal, far above 
the coaching side, he is at every game on 
the bench with his coaches—lending his 
effort to success. 

On Saturdays he is on the golf course, 
beating every one of his teachers. And 
while at golf he shows his real character. 
It is clear-cut, clean and well worth the 
trust of a great city board of education 
that he is in charge of a modern high 
school that has its real human side. 


THE TEACHER’S CODE 
D. H. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


am MOTHER of my children, and I try 
to train their minds and morals and to love 
them as my own. 

I am FATHER of my boys and girls, and I 
watch, guard, and help them over the hard 
places. 

I am PREACHER without creed, and I lead 
my children “beside the still waters.” 

I am TEACHER of youth, that they may 
feel and know what has been and is to be. 

I am SERVANT of the State, and I shall 
fulfill my obligation to pupils, parents, and 


community, without fear or favor, except be- 
fore God and Country. 

I pray for guidance that I may lead; for 
strength that I may sustain; for wisdom that 
I may teach. 

I give thanks for the opportunity that is 
mine to serve my children whom the homes 
of my country entrust to my keeping. 


God grant me Grace and Gratitude, 
And give me Faith and attitude 

To Love and Lead, to Preach and Teach, 
To Serve in all, while serving each. 


Since June 1, 1927 the Missouri State Teachers Association Group Insurance Contract 
has been the means of having paid to the dependents of Missouri teachers $64,000.00 
in death claims. Every claim has been paid promptly and without question. On page 
157 is an application blank. You should help in this work and at the same time pro- 


tect your loved ones or your estate. 
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“LOUDER! I CAN’T HEAR” 


Garry Cleveland Myers 
Head, Division Parent Education 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


N NEARLY EVERY schoolroom are a 

few children whose speech is hardly 

audible ten feet away from them. Time 
after time the teacher begs or orders such 
children to speak louder. These ‘‘meek 
voiced’’ pupils are found in every grade; 
perhaps there are about as many of them 
in the senior high school as in the kinder- 
garten. 

Aside from the annoyance to the teacher 
from the timid speech of pupils is the tre- 
mendous loss of time and effort to her and 
to the children. If she cannot hear the 
child and asks him to repeat, the time con- 
sumed is almost doubled. The child who 
must repeat is annoyed and the other chil- 
dren bored. The teacher, who generally 
can guess pretty well what the child will 
say, may hear the reciting pupil when his 
classmates do not. In that event, most of 
them grow listless. One of the major 
causes of mind-wandering and inattention 
by school children is the low, indistinct 
speech by children who recite. 

The timid child comes to think of his 
recitation as a dialogue with the teacher 
who is a good lip-reader. As he becomes 
aware that he is not being heard he feels 
that what he is doing does not amount to 
much. He gets added feelings of inferior- 
ity. It is his ‘suffering, indeed, which is 
back of all his difficulties. He speaks so 
lowly just because of personality fears. 

His fears disturb his breathing. He does 
not breathe deeply enough to blow the 
‘‘wind’’ with sufficient force over his vocal 
cords to make good loud sounds. Whom 
does this child fear? He fears his com- 
rades chiefly, fears that they will smile or 
laugh at him, fears that they will think 
him stupid, fears that they or his teacher 
will hurt his feelings and humiliate him. 
The very presence and success of his class- 
mates may overwhelm him. He has about 
the same kind of fear which makes it al- 
most impossible for a shy child of three 
or four to ‘shake hands or to speak to 
strangers. 

When the teacher tells the shy child in 
the classroom ‘‘to speak up’”’ she only 


fering more intense as he tries to speak. 
loud enough to be heard; she instills more 
fear in him. These fears inhibit his respi- 
ration, cause him to take short choppy 
breaths, compelling him to talk less au- 
dibly. If the teacher, growing impatient, 
speaks harshly to such a child, or if she 
shames him or ridicules him; if she makes 
a remark which causes the ‘pupil’s class- 
mates to laugh at him; she makes his suf- 
fering more intense as he tries to speak 
She. in short, causes him to talk more in- 
audibly. What the teacher does in her 
attempt to help the child who speaks so 
low as hardly to be heard in class, is the 
very thing which keeps the child from 
overcoming this difficulty. 

Don’t call ‘‘Louder, louder’’ to the 
child. Sav nothing. do nothing, listen pa- 
tiently. Don’t scold or shame the child. 
Don’t tell him that you know he ean speak 
louder if he tries; don’t tell him you 
cannot understand why his voice rings so 
loudly in the halls or on the playground. 
You should not reveal your ignorance in 
such a position. You ought to know why. 
The child speaks loudly and distinctly on 
the playground because he feels comfort- 
able there. There he can succeed: he feels 
that he is somebody; he has something to 
say; he has no personality fears of the 
sort from which he suffered in the class- 
room. 

Get closer to the child; be more human 
with him; make him feel at ease in your 
presence. Before school and at recess 
create an atmosphere in which he will 
want to come to you to tell you of the 
things which interest him most. When 
he knows that you care for him he will tell 
you about his home and home folk, about 
the intimate events which happen in his 
family. Help him to adjust himself to his 
classmates at play and to have some op- 
portunities to express himself and to win 
approval from them. In school hours also 
be human with him. Make all your pupils 
comfortable. Strive to cultivate in them 
such consideration for one another that 
when one child attempts to recite all others 
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will assist by keeping quiet. Teach your 
children not to laugh at one another’s 
errors and misfortunes. Work to culti- 
vate group activities and group coopera- 
tion. Work for days and days, if neces- 
sary, to make the timid child feel com- 
fortable when he speaks in class. Help 
him to gain self-confidence and to get at- 
tention off himself. 

Don’t magnify his errors; emphasize his 
answers which are right. Help him to 
succeed ; and as he does, celebrate his vic- 
tories. Always praise him when he does 
speak more clearly and distinctly. Ounce 
the child feels comfortable in your pres- 
ence and in the presence of his classmates, 
once he feels he can do and say things 
which others will enjoy to know about and 
to share with him, he will make himself 
heard. 

We all well know, of course, that mere 
loudness of speech does not mean distinct- 
ness. Most people speak louder than they 
need to speak. A fearful child may 
speak loud enough to be heard but be- 
cause of fear he may not speak sufficient- 
ly distinctly to be understood; he may 
not use his vocal organs well enough 
to sound his words. Fear inhibits the 
whole speech mechanism. Some sounds 
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are not made by the child who speaks un- 
der fear emotion. You do harm to chil- 
dren’s personality as well as to their 
quality of speech when you say, ‘‘Louder, 
louder’’ to them. In your own speech, 
you blow your bellows far too hard; you 
speak too loud; you don’t exercise your 
tonque and lips enough. Nearly all teach- 
ers speak far too loud most of the time; 
nearly all could speak quietly and more 
distinctly than they do. 


The very loudness and roughness of 
some teachers’ voices incite fears in chil- 
dren. The teacher who talks most noisily 
is often the teacher who has most children 
whose speech scarcely can be heard. The 
teacher, on the other hand, who has culti- 
vated in herself a quiet voice, who shapes 
her words with care, who speaks distinctly, 
is the teacher who is likely to have few or 
no children who are not easily heard by 
their classmates. 


The way, then, to train children to speak 
in class so as to be heard by all their class- 
mates is to remove from the classroom 
all factors which arouse personality fears. 
Help the pupil to feel at ease. Help him 
to have something to say. Then leave the 
rest to him. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 
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DEPARTMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


Rural School News from Different Sections 
of the State 


OR THE NEXT few months the rural sec- 
tion of that part of the School and Com- 
munity given to the State Department of 
Education will be devoted to the rural school 
activities in the five teachers college districts 
in the state. This month, the section features 
the activities of county superintendents and 
teachers in Southwest Missouri. The material 
is furnished through the courtesy of Miss Cora 


E. Morris, Rural Supervisor for Southwest 
Missouri district, and several of the county 
superintendents. 


Art in the County Superintendent’s Office 


ECENTLY we visited a county superintend- 
R en's office in the southwest district that 

gave us an inspiration. It was “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever”, a place in which 
one might work in peace and comfort. The 
walls were a warm tan with two or three good 
prints in color properly hung. The books were 
straight on the shelves. The work on the 
superintendent’s desk—and there was lots of 
it—had a business like arrangement. There was 
a fern on a small stand by the window and on 
the superintendent’s desk a basket of bitter- 
sweet. 

It was evident that this county superintend- 
ent is sold to the idea of art education. It is 
an example of a person who believes in art. 
The superintendent, consciously, is using art 
in everyday life. Certainly it is an advantage 
to him to create in his office an atmosphere of 
efficiency and orderly arrangement and beauty. 
Here is a distinct art problem, for the same 
principles of art are used in decorating the 
superintendent’s office that are used in making 
a painting of any other kind of design. 


The first problem in design is to decide what 
the IDEA is to be. In this case the idea of the 
superintendent’s office is a work room, a place 
for conferences, dignified yet not formidable, 
the heart of the rural schools of the county. 
It should look the part. Nothing should violate 
the harmony of this idea. 

The walls should be quiet back-grounds, 
light buff with cream ceiling is best. 

If pictures are used, they should be simply 
framed and hung with two straight, parallel 
wires from picture moulding or with an in- 
visible hanging, near the eye level. 

If there is a bulletin board the notices should 
be arranged in an orderly way. 

With the right thought for art, or design, 
the county superintendent’s office is a most 
satisfactory room, expressing, as he or she 
must wish it to do, the true spirit of the Lounty 
school system. Art is an index tu Character. 

—Cora E. Morris, Rural Supervisor South- 
west Missouri District. 


THE USE OF FREE MATERIAL 


RIGHT COUNTY rural schools, like 
many others, are far from having ade- 
quate libraries. In order to partially 
meet the problem, the county superintendent, 
last year put on a campaign for the use of 
Free Material. He tabulated every source of 
available material which could be obtained and 
sent to the teachers. In order to create inter- 
est and to show the teachers that much worth 
while material could be obtained in this way, 
an exhibit of Free Material at the August Plan 
Meeting was planned. Cash prizes amounting 
to $10 were offered. 
The exhibits made showed a great wealth 
of material suitable for carrying out the State 
Course of Study. The subjects for which most 
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valuable material was shown, were History, 
Health, Geography, and Agriculture. These 
exhibits aroused a great deal of interest among 
the teachers and visitors and as a result, prac- 
tically every teacher in the county is using 
Free Material of some kind. 

The material was obtained from insurance 
companies, live stock breeders associations, and 
manufacturing companies. Three teachers were 
appointed to judge the exhibits and were in- 
structed to judge them from the standpoint of 
usefulness in carrying out the State Courses 
of Study. 


BOOK EXHIBITS TO GUIDE PARENTS 


N ATTRACTIVE display of books, maga- 
A sines, playground equipment and other 

items of interest to parents and teachers 
of the county has been arranged in one corner 
of the office of L. H. Coward, county super- 
intendent of schools, by Mrs. Coward, who is 
president of the Green County Parent-Teacher 
council. 

The foundation for the display was laid last 
fall at a pre-school county meeting at Sequiota, 
at which time the county council was organ- 
ized. It was the third such organization in the 
state. Mrs. Charles T. Fort, well-known 
parent-teacher worker and rural organizer for 
this county, was largely responsible for the 
organization of the county unit. 

Contained in the exhibit are more than 150 
books recommended for children, child welfare 
magazines, mothers’ magazines, _ children’s 
magazines, schoolroom pictures, primary busy 
work and seat work and playground sets for 
the rural schools. 

The books contained in the library are sug- 
gested for children from the first to fourth 
grades. Among them are stories of folk lore, 
myths, legends, fireside stories, children’s 
poems, nature stories, geographical stories, 
Bible stories and many other primary books 
for the little folk. 

In arranging the display Mrs. Coward and 
Mrs. Fort received the cooperation of all local 
representatives of the various book publishers 
who furnished samples of their best books for 
the library. Mr. E. M. Carter of Columbia, 
secretary of the state association, also was 
active in supplying and recommending suitable 
books for the exhibit. 

Mrs. Coward refers to the department of 
the county superintendent’s office as the P. T. 
A. corner as it also contains all the various 
forms of literature for that school auxillary. 

An invitation has been extended to all mem- 
bers of the association as well as other parents 
and teachers to inspect the display at any time. 
Mrs. Coward said that she will be glad to sup- 
ply any information she can to those wishing 


it. 

“Those interested in obtaining any of the 
books or other matter for their children, either 
for the school library or for the home, can do 
so through the local dealers or by ordering 
direct,” she said. “We wish it made clear that 
we are not selling the books and care not 
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where or from whom, teachers or parents ob- 
tain them. We are vitally interested in the 
welfare of the school children of the county, 
who may be largely influenced by the books 


they read. 
—From Springfield Leader. 


THE INCREASED USE OF TALKING 
MACHINES IN BARTON COUNTY 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


IT HAS BEEN our great good fortune and 
Hotetome: the past three years, to have Miss 

Rose Goddard, of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, with us, at our August Plan 
Meetings, to give two periods during the day 
to music appreciation. 

Miss Goddard proved to be a joy and an 
inspiration to every one present. Each teacher, 
resolved to go back to her school room, to 
make an effort in some way to get a talking 
machine, and then to try to do just as nearly 
as she could to be another Rose Goddard in 
putting the smile into education. 

Previous to her coming there was not a talk- 
ing machine, to my knowledge in our rural 
schools, and very’ few in our grade schools. 

The second year we invited the school boards 
to meet with the teachers to see and hear for 
themselves just what might be done with a 
talking machine along educational lines. They 
came, they saw and were conquered. Our 
boards are now just as enthusiastic as our 
teachers and our boys and girls. 

Our teachers are doing very good work, 
using the machines, not only for their setting- 
up exercise, but for folk games, singing, nature 
study, reading and literature. 

Last year more interest than ever was taken 
in the music program. Teachers had found by 
actual experience what a most excellent thing 
was a talking machine in the school room. 

Today we have fifty-four machines in our 
rural schools with prospects of several more 
before the year closes. 

Our goal is to have one in every rural school, 
and ene for each of the grades. 

A good many teachers bought the twenty- 
six selections for nine dollars, as outlined by 
Miss Goddard. 

We think the time is now ripe for the very 
definite program we are to have for the next 
three years. We are sure good and lasting 
benefits will be derived from it. 

—By Rene Mayer, County Superintendent. 


POLK COUNTY 4H CLUB WORK 


OLK COUNTY WAS the leading 4-H 

Club in Missouri last year. This achieve- 

ment was made possible by the efficient 
leadership of their District Agent, Mr. Wendell 
Holman, the County Superintendent of Schools, 
Miss Dessa’ Manuel, and the cooperation of 
the rural teachers, pupils and parents. There 
were more than fifty organized 4-H Clubs. 
Twenty-three clubs had 100% of their mem- 
bers complete their projects. Thirty-six clubs 
has 80% or more members complete their 
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projects. Out of a total of four hundred twenty- 
two members enrolled, three hundred thirty- 
four completed their work and received their 
achievement pins. 

The State Director of 4-H Club work, Mr. 
T. T. Martin, Miss Lois Martin, clothing spe- 
cialist, and Miss Margaret Huston assisted the 
District Agent and the county superintendent 
in conducting the county achievement programs 
in April and July. 

The Pollyanna Garment Making I Club of 
Marion C. Early Consolidated School ‘won 
second place at the State 4-H Club “Round 
Up” at Columbia in demonstration and judging 
work, 

The District Agent sent an exhibit to the 
State Fair. The County received many prem- 
iums on their exhibits. ' 

There are more than fifty 4-H Clubs in the 
county at present. These include, Calf Club, 
Poultry Club, Supper Club, Health and First 
Aid Clubs, Young Housekeepers Club, Stock 
Judging Clubs and Garment Making I and II 
Clubs. 

The rural teachers are the leaders of most of 
the clubs, but some of them are under the 
leadership of some interested patron in the 
district. 

The present District Agent, B. K. Miller, 
the leaders and the club members are working 
to accomplish more in 1929 than they accom- 
plished in 1928. 


4H CLUB WORK 


There is much discussion of the conditions 


in many of the rural districts and many edu- 
cators are interested in trying to find a solution 
for the rural education problem. Discussions, 
research work, and sympathy do not take the 
place of actually going out in the communities 


to help the rural boys and girls. Of course, 
we try to impress on the boys and the girls 
the importance of an education, and then we 
sit idly by and expect the legislature to bring 
about a miraculous solution of our rural prob- 
lems. 

If we expect to see changes in our rural 
sections, we must berin with the boys and girls. 
One of our greatest opportunities at the present 
time is to encourage 4-H Club work. 4-H Club 
work properly carried on will develop rural 
leadership, community pride, ambition and self- 
reliance and teach rural cooperation. The or- 
ganization work gives the members actual prac- 
tice in conducting business and social meetings. 
The chosen project is worked out under the 
direction of a competent leader and demon- 
strates to the community the best practices in 
home economics and in agriculture. The school 
districts which have interested 4-H Club mem- 
bers and wide awake leaders usually have a 
good community spirit and an active interest 
in the regular school work. The community 
pride is shown when a large crowd is present 
at the local achievement program to see and 
to hear the achievements of the 4-H Clubs. 
This meeting is usually held in the school house 
and is one of the best community meetings 


held during the school year. The county 
achievement day and its full program is the 
big day of the year. Many of the 4-H Club 
members and leaders go home with a greater 
determination to do more and better work for 
the next year. 

Since we all agree that the rural boys and 
girls are not getting a square deal in the edu- 
cational field, can we not encourage them in 
their 4-H Club work, and in the works of the 
national 4-H Club motto, help them “To Make 
the Best Better”? 

—By Dessa Manuel, County Superintendent 
of Polk County. 


WINNING AT THE STATE FAIR AT 
SEDALIA 
OR A NUMBER of years Vernon County 
Frias been sending an exhibit from the rural 
and village schools to the State Fair at 
Sedalia. 

We have been very successful in making 
this work pay, not only the good the children 
get from the work, but the premiums have 
amounted to enough that the schools have 
funds to purchase material for the next year’s 
work and buy some little things to improve the 
school. 

In this county the county fair association has 
been kind enough to allow the schools of the 
county $100 as premium money on a county 
school exhibit. At the close of school, the fair 
work is brought to the county superintendent’s 
office by the various teachers. Here the work 
is classified, labeled and got in readiness for 
the fair. The past two years the county fair 
has been held before the State Fair. We put 
the work up at the county fair and then pack 
up at the close of the county fair. We are 
then already for the State Fair. We start the 
fair work during the August Plan Meeting. 
Teachers who are in the same position know 
what work they will take up for the year. 

Certain subjects we stress more than others. 
For instance, penmanship. We urge all schools 
to enter in this work, note book work, free 
hand drawing, map drawing, composition work 
are other things that we stress. Sewing is 
another line of work that the girls and some 
boys are very much interested in. Another 
class of work that we think is excellent for the 
boys and girls is wood work, making things 
that can be used in the home, or models of 
various things that are used on the farms. These 
models give the children the idea of how vari- 
ous things, such as: hen houses, brooder 
houses, feed racks and such things should be 
made. 

As to the time used for this work, for the 
penmanship, drawir~ and such, we use the 
regular class period for this type of work. For 
the sewing and wood work, we use Friday 
afternoon for this work usually after recess. 

We have found this arrangement to be very 
satisfactory with both pupils and parents. 

The one thing that we are striving to do is 
to get all the schools to send in some work. 
The great value of this kind of work it seems 
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to us is to get as many schools interested as 
possible and send some their work to Sedalia. 
The State Department seems to have the same 
idea as they are requiring that at least 25% 
of the schools in the county be represented 
before the county can be eligible to compete 
for the best county exhibit. 

We, in Vernon County, think this work 
worth while and would like to see many other 
counties with exhibits at the State Fair next 
August. 

—By R. V. Holmes, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Vernon County. 

A RURAL HARMONICA CLUB 

EST CAMPBELL DISTRICT, near 

Mountain Grove, Wright County, is for- 

tunate in having a wide awake teacher, 
who believes in teaching something beside, 
“readin’, ritin’ and rithmetic”. She has or- 
ganized a Harmonica Club, with about fifteen 
members that are the delight of their com- 
munity. 

The teacher, Miss Hilma Lindholm, is also 
fortunate in having a live P. T. A. organiza- 
tion. The fact that they have put a piano in 
the school this year, shows that their commu- 
nity appreciates music and wishes its refining 
influence to help mold the character of their 
children. 

—Jonah Long, County 
Wright County. 


Superintendent of 
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REMODELING OLD BUILDINGS INTO 
MORE DESIRABLE ONES 


OME OF THE NEWTON County rural 
S school buildings are being remodeled into 

more desirable buildings. Through the co- 
operation of school boards, teachers and coun- 
ty superintendent better lighting has been se- 
cured in several schools by moving windows 
and putting in more glass. 

The county superintendent urges the regular 
plan of having the light come from the back 
and left of the pupils. Other conditions per- 
mitting he asks that the seats be placed facing 
the north in order that directions will be easier 
in the use of maps. 

The following rural schools have been re- 
modeled this year: 

No. 10 Cawyer, Teacher, Miss Velma Carter. 


No. 21 Spring Valley, Teacher, Miss Thelma 
Sutton. 


No. 41 Warren Branch, Teacher, Miss Mar- 
tha Walker. 


No. 67 Belfast, Teacher, Mrs. May Brannick. 


No. 78 Wanda, Teachers, Mr. Wayne Ellis 
and Miss Virgie Stephenson. 

—By Roy Scantlin County Superintendent of 
Newton County. 


Pickups from the Cleveland Convention 


ATURDAY Morning of February 22 

looked like advance guard of a Missouri 

State Convention at the Statler Hotel in 
Cleveland. Secretary E. M. Carter was every- 
where looking after the convenience of the 
Missouri people, most of whom were stopping 
at this place. Crowded conditions and a bungl- 
ing convention committee came near offsetting 
the reputation of the Statler Hotel for its 
usual efficiency, but patience on the part of 
both guests and hotel managers finally over 
came the confusion and most of the people 
were properly taken care of. 

Sunday was a quiet day. Vesper services 
at the Public Auditorium being the chief at- 
traction. Whether Cleveland has nothing to 
show or whether she regards herself as being 
too-metropolitan to be interested in showing 
herself to visitors, we do not know, but she 
very effectively kept folks from seeing any- 
thing. 

She has however great convention facilities. 
Her auditorium is without a superior and her 
annex furnishes an ideal place for exhibits. 


Incidently the exihibits were the greatest 
ever, both in extent and arrangement. Their 
magnitude can be somewhat imagined from 
the facts that the exhibit space was sold by 
the Management of the Department of Super- 
intendence for nearly $50,000, and contained 
two-hundred-fifty booths. 


Missourians were in evidence here as else- 
where, The Laidlaw Brothers who have be- 
come extensive publishers, with former Supt. 
J. N. Crocker at the booth, D. W. Clayton at 
the Little Brown and Company exhibit, Geo. 
F. Nardin with Houghton Mifflin’s, Mr. John- 
son and J. E. Kinkead with the Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, D. E. Neale with Lyons and 
Carnahan, were among those to be seen at the 
booths. 

St. Louis county, always well represented 
at these meetings, was out in full force; Supt. 
Banks was called home early on account of 
illness in his family, but Bracken, Gore, Hoech, 
Bush, See, Tillman, Richmond and others took 
in the meetings throughout the week. 


THE MISSOURI LUNCHEON 


The Missouri Luncheon on Monday gave evi- 
dence of Missouri’s large representation at 
the convention, one hundred seventy being 
present. Former Missourians were numerous 
at this luncheon. The Toastmaster, Dean M. 
G. Neale, confined the brief speeches to these 
former residents of our State, which gave the 
impression to some that most of those present 
had found better places than Missouri. Miss 
Kathyrn Spangler who arranged the menu for 
the luncheon received many congratulations 
for the good taste she used and for the knowl- 
edge of Missourians’ appetites which she dis- 
played. The index of the official program re- 
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vealed that Missourians and former-Mis- 
sourians were playing a non-inconsiderable 
part in the functions of the meeting. The fol- 
lowing are some of those whose names are 
thus among the honor roll of the nation; 
Horace M. Buckley, E. M. Carter, E. B. 
Cauthorn, W. W. Charters, J. H. Coursault, 
S. E. Davis, Geo. W. Diemer, F. P. Graves, 
Jos. M. Gwinn, Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, 
Uel W. Lamkin, W. H. Martin, Geo. Melcher, 
M. G. Neale, L. A. Peckstein, Shelton Phelps, 
C. A. Phillips, L. B. Sipple, A. L. Threlkeld, 
Frank M. Underwood, T. J. Walker, and Jno. 
W. Withers. 

Of course we were proud to have President 
Lamkin prominently in the forefront. His 
position as president of the N. E. A. reflected 
more than a little glory on the entire delega- 
tion, and the presence of his estimable wife 
added grace to glory. 


THE ITTNER DINNER 


Speaking of men and wives reminds us, tho 
we needed no reminder of the elegant dinner 
given to some hundred or more convention 
visitors by Architect Wm. B. Ittner and the 
gracious Mrs. Ittner. The occasion was the 
thirtieth anniversary of his work in school 
architecture and the guests were those for 
whom Mr. Ittner has rendered some profes- 
sional service. He has been a real contributor 
to American education through his planning 
of efficient, comfortable, beautiful and sub- 
stantial school buildings. The school men at 
the banquet expressed their appreciation of 
his services by presenting to him and Mrs. 
Ittner a beautiful mantel clock. 


NOTES FROM EMINENT ADDRESSES 


Dean Wm. F. Russell of the Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University speaking on 
Character Education said “Character is not 
merely a matter of importance, it is the out- 
standing end of our education. To the degree 
that we achieve it, we succeed; to the degree 
that it eludes our grasp, in that measure we 
fail.” He said “Character is not a matier of 
conduct alone. A man may act right as a 
result of habit, accident or force of circum- 
stances. Nor is it a matter of right attitude 
alone. A man may have the highest ideals 
and principles only to act very differently. 
Only when he has developed within himself 
something that is sensitive to right and wrong 
and has accustomed himself to act accord- 
ingly, can he be relied upon to respond to new 
and trying circumstances as a _ trustworthy 
man should. This is character and responsi- 
bilities are heaped upon such a man. People 
seek his advice, his fellow man is safe, he is 
neither a moral philosopher remote from life, 
nor an opportunist bending to the varying will 
of popular opinion. In the deep rocks of right 
ideals and conduct his character anchors him 
fast against the tide of easy acquiescence to 
customary tradition.” The speaker compli- 
mented the school masters of Eton and Rugby 
for picking children from good homes and 
giving them schooling inside of the building 
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and education outside in the play fields. Here 
in the United States he said, it has taken a 
century to grant this opportunity for schooling 
to all our pupils. He wonders how long it 
will take us to extend this opportunity for 
education. 


Prof. W. C. Bagley speaking on the sub- 
ject of Character Education pointed out the 
influences of modern civilization which tend 
to break down the moral fibre of the people. 
Among these he mentioned the short hours of 
labor, the mobility of our population and the 
danger of the over-emphasizing of so-called 
progressive education which allows children 
to do as they please on the false theory of 
developing personality. He made a strong 
plea for freedom thru discipline. 


Former Commissioner of Education, John 
J. Tigert said “that in the development of 
character ethics should be supplemented by 
religion. This particular function belongs to 
the church but should be supplemented by the 
efforts of the school so far as possible.” He 
called attention to the practice now in vogue 
in many schools of dismissing pupils from 
school in order that they might receive re- 
ligious instruction under the auspices of the 
church. He quoted the French philosopher 
Amiel as follows: 

“Christianity brings and preaches salva- 
tion by the conversion of the will, humanism 
by the emancipation of the mind. One at- 
tacks the heart, the other the brain. Both 
wish to enable man to reach his ideal. But 
the ideal differs, if not by its content, at 
least by the disposition of its content, by 
the predominance and sovereignty given to 
this for that-inner power. For one, the 
mind is an organ of the soul; for the other, 
the soul is an inferior state of the mind; 
the one wishes to enlighten by making bet- 
ter; the other to make better by enlighten- 
ing; it is the difference between Socrates 
and Jesus.” 


Dr. J. H. Coursault of the University of 
Missouri speaking on the Practical Necessity 
and Validity of the Philosophy of Education 
said, “the philosophy of education is man- 
made, a product of human thinking, a neces- 
sary practical invention to overcome certain 
fundamental difficulties in educational pro- 
cedure.” While science is a well established 
court for whatever conflicts its methods can 
overcome, philosophy is the court of last 
appeal of settlement of educational difficulties. 
Just as science assumes the uniformity of 
nature, so philosophy assumes the harmony 
and unity of valid education. 


Professor John Dewey, Columbia University 
speaking on the subject of Waste Thru Lack 
of Coordination of the Units of American Edu- 
cation said “the elimination of waste, due to 
breaks and duplications in the joining together 
of various portions of school systems depends 
upon consideration of the process of growth, 
physical, physchological and moral. Different 
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powers ripen at different rates, and the de- 
velopment of each capacity as it manifests 
itself should result in achievements which 
then become tools in the maturing of power. 
Waste in education results in failure to ob- 
serve these principles.” He deplored the tenden- 
cy to justify existing divisions of the school 
into separate units, the absence of a sufficient 
variety of teachers in the early grades and 
the failure to adapt the teaching of early 
school years to the normal activities and ex- 
periences of the pupil. Instead of the uniform 
four abreast treatment of school subjects he 
favored alternate periods of concentration and 
remission. 


Professor S. E. Davis speaking on the sub- 
ject of Selective Teacher Training said insti- 
tutions cannot afford to send out candidates 
for teaching positions equipped with pedaguese 
but ignorant in the subjects that they are 
expected to teach. A course in the teaching 
of geography or method in teaching geography 
begins nowhere and ends in the same place 
for the student who is ignorant of the sub- 
ject itself. 


Professor G. W. Diemer of Teachers College, 
Kansas City said the crying need of today is 
the Mark Hopkins type of teacher who can 
bring out of the latent possibilities of the 
child the finest things in terms of character 
or useful living. No argument is necessary to 
thinking men and women that only the very 
finest and very capable should be teachers in 
our schools. 


Ross .L. Finney of the University of Min- 
nesota speaking on the Professional Educa- 
tion of Educators said “this education is lop- 
sided due to the false analogy and therefore 
pernicious in ultimate consequences to civiliza- 
tion.” There is the ambition to develop in 
education a body of specialized knowledge as 
is found in other professions, namely, medi- 
cine, but the speciality of each profession has 
its major and minor parts. In education the 
minor speciality has been taken for the total. 
Speciality for education is unlike other pro- 
fessions, not like them. The major stock in 
trade is not special at all but as broad as the 
field of human knowledge epitomized in the 
curriculum. What if medical schools devoted 
themselves largely to the technique of manag- 
ing offices and administering clinics and hospi- 
tals. He said “to the educator, society is the 
patient, the intellectual stock in trade of 
civilization is materia medica, the curriculum 
is the prescription. To prescribe, doctors must 
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know society, its institutions, trends and prob- 
lems. He must know the intelligent stock in 
trade of civilization, its parts and uses, and 
their inter-relationships, otherwise the pre- 
scription may kill the patient.” . 

Educators are. running not merely the 
schools of today but the world tomorrow. 
They must not know only the schools, there- 
fore, but the world as well. The school is 
the steering gear of democratic society. Ob- 
sessed with the steering wheel, educators tend 
to lose sight of the road. The fetish of speciali- 
zation is bella donna in their eyes. The sequel 
of civilization is liable to be the ditch. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
Contributed by Nell E. Lain, Kansas City, Mo. 


The classroom teacher is coming into a 
realization of her vital place in the system 
and is making every effort to broaden her 
contacts in such a way that she will be able 
to fill even more efficiently her honored posi- 
tion in education. 

This was evidenced at the dinner of the 
Classroom Department. Having previously 
urged all classroom teachers to suggest topics 
that would be of the greatest value to the 
group, Mrs. Joynes, President of the Depart- 
ment selected the most popular suggestions 
and provided an extremely entertaining and 
profitable program. 

There are “wastes in education” that need 
the serious attention of teachers and our pro- 
fessionally minded Miss Adair has gleaned a 
list of such unnecessary wastes that can be 
eliminated to a greater or less degree and 
encouraged us to lend our aid: 

1. The use of the time of a professionally 
trained teacher for making mechanical 
tabulations that could be well done by less 
highly trained workers. 

2. The great human waste of trying to force 
boys and girls to accomplish impossible 
tasks. 

3. The waste of giving tests to aid in adjust- 
ing the training to the child and doing 
nothing about it. 

4. The waste of placing teachers to suit a 
salary schedule and not for their happiness 
and the good of the children. 

5. The waste of encouraging “credit-itis” 
by requiring experienced teachers to study 
unrelated and uninteresting subjects. 

Dr. Uel Lamkin, President of the N. E. A., 
said that the N. E. A. endorsed and prompted 
those movements that tended toward making 
more désirable conditions for the teachers, 
thus also securing more efficient service. 
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Different Destinations 

A group of workmen were discussing the 
origin of man. One of the party remained 
silent, when a companion turned to him and 
demanded his opinion. : 

“I ain’t goin’ to say,” he replied doggedly. 
“T remember as ’ow Henry Green and me 
threshed that out once before, and it’s settled 
as far as I am concerned.” 

“But what conclusion did you come to?” 

The other swallowed a couple of mouthfuls 
and leaned back with a sigh of content. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “we didn’t arrive at 
the same conclusion, no, we didn’t. Henry, he 
arrived at the ’orspital an’ me at the police 
station.”—Answers, London. 

When Is a Hook Not a Hook? 

A New York City school teacher tells about a 
little boy whose coat was so difficult to fasten 
that she went to his assistance. As she tugged 
at the hook she asked:— 

“Did your mother hook this coat for you?” 

“No,” was the astounding reply, “she bought 


—From Children, the Magazine for Parents 
Or Postponed 
“I wants to be procrastinated at de next 
corner,” said Uncle Rastus to the street car 
conductor. 
“You want to be—what?” 
“Look in de dictionary, sah! “Procrastinate, 
to put off.’ Dat’s what I mean.” 
—Jabberwock. 
The Boss Gives Orders 
Professor—“See here, my man, who in the 
devil told you to plant all that new shrubbery 
in my front yard?” 
Gardener—“Why, your wife, of course.” 
Professor—“Mighty pretty, isn’t it?” 
—Wabash Caveman. 
What Price Zyzzle? 
“What were Webster’s last yords?” 
“Zymosis, zymotic, zymurgy.” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
Good For Tommy 
One day a teacher asked one of her pupils: 
“Is there anything you can do better than 
anyone else?” 
“Yes,” replied Tommy, “I can read my own 
writing.” 
—Journal of Education. 


No One to Advise Him 
Policeman—“How did the accident happen?” 
Motorist—“My wife fell asleep in the back 
seat.”—Life. 
Its Start 

“When was the radio first operated in 
America?” 

“When Paul Revere broadcast on one plug.’ 

—Dension Flamingo. 
Two of a Pair 

A passenger on a New York and Chicago 
limited train, looking under his berth in the 
morning, found one black shoe and one tan. 
He called the porter’s attention to the error. 

The porter searched his head in bewilder- 
ment, 

“Wel, ef dat don’t beat all,” he said. “Dat’s 
de second time dis mawnin’ dat mistake’s hap- 
pened.” 


, 


—Journal of Education. 
Familiar 

Guide—“This, sir, is the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa.” 

American Tourist—“‘Pisa? Let me think. 
No, that doesn’t sound like the name of the 
contractor who built my garage, but it looks 
like his work!”—Life. 


Gawa Ta 
A charming young lady from Ga., 
When dancing would try to re-Wa., 
With cunningest smiles 
And stunningest wiles 
And by leaning invitingly Ta. 
Both Embarrassed 
Biggs: “I called on Mable last night and I 
wasn’t any more than inside the house be- 
fore her mother asked me my intentions.” 


The Lowly Animal 
Daughter (having just received a new mink 
coat from father): “What I don’t see is how 
such a wonderful fur can come from such a 
low, sneaking beast.” 
Father: “I don’t ask for thanks, dear, but 
I really insist on respect.” 


Figuratively Speaking 
Small Boy: “What is ‘college-bred,’ pop?” 
Pop (with son in college): “They make col- 
lege bred, my boy, from the flour of youth 
and the dough of old age.” 
—West Point Pointer. 
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THE HILL BILLY BUNNIES. 


FLUFFY GOES TO SCHOOL. 
By Ella Booher. 


AIN, rain, rain! The sky was the color of 
lead and for three days the Hill Billies 
had stayed in their house. 

Pa and Ma Bunny talked for hours about 
what good times they had had when they were 
young. They enjoyed their talk so much that 
they did not mind the rain! 

Poor Fluffy Hill Billy Bunny was as lone- 
some as she could be. Every little while she 
went to the door and looked out, each time hop- 
ing that she would see the sun. 

Each time she was disappointed. 

Bobby, Fatty. and Tootsie had gone on a 
journey before it began to rain and of course 
there was no use to look for them back until 
the rain stopped. 

“T’m going to bed and stay until it stops rain- 
ing, if it is a week,” Fluffy said after a trip to 
the door. 

“You'll be pretty hungry at the end of a 
week,” Pa Bunny chuckled. 

Fluffy did not answer but curled herself up 
in her nest. 

She dreamed that the sun came out from be- 
hind the clouds and was shining brightly. In 
the dream, she and her brothers were in a 
garden where grew all of the things which 
Bunnies like to eat. 

“Sakes alive!” Ma Bunny cried as she shook 
and shook the sleeping Fluffy. “Wake up! 
Wake up! It has stopped raining!” 

“The sun is too hot!” Fluffy said without 
opening her eyes. 

She thought it was a part of her dream and 
the sun in that dream garden was hot! 

“Sun?” Ma Bunny cried in disgust. “What 
is the matter with you? Why I declare! The 
child is still asleep!” 

Then she shook Fluffy until she opened her 
eyes. 

“Has it stopped raining?” Fluffy asked 
sleepily. 

“Well I should think it has,” Ma Bunny said. 
“It is morning and there isn’t a dry spot in the 
holler!” 

“Dear me! I’m hungry!” Fluffy said stretch- 
ing and yawning. “I am going out to get some 
breakfast.” 

“That will be fine,” Ma Bunny agreed. 

Fluffy left the house and went up the holler. 
At each step her feet went squash, squash, in 
the soaked ground. 

It certainly. was a gray day and Fluffy wan- 
dered on until she was at the top of the ridge. 
She was not going to any certain place. She 
was just too restless to stay in doors. 

As she stood by the side of the road she saw 
two children coming on their way to school. 
The boy was carrying a great, dripping um- 
brella and a bundle of books. The girl had a 
basket of lunch. 

“They’re on their way to school,” Fluffy 
thought as she watched them trudge by. 


The school house was in a corner of the next 
field. Fluffy and her brothers had passed it 
often and she had always wondered how it 
looked on the inside and what the children did 
there. 

This rainy morning she decided to find out. 
So she waited until the children were quite 
a distance ahead and then she followed. 

When the boy and girl reached the school 
house they cleaned their feet on the scraper 
and opened the door. 

As they passed in Fluffy saw a pretty girl 
put the lunch basket on a shelf and help the 
children take off their wet wraps. 

“She’s almost as pretty as the girl who made 
our pictures,” Fluffy thought. 

There was no one about so the curious little 
Hill Billy hopped to the door to look in. 
The children had not closed it and just as Fluffy 
stuck her head into the crack she heard a 
noise behind her and before she thought what 
she was doing she found herself inside the 
school house! 

The door was at the back of the room so 
neither the teacher nor the children saw the 
scared little rabbit who stood for a moment 
shivering there before she spied a hiding place 
behind the bucket of coal in the corner! 

For some time she enjoyed herself by peer- 
ing from her hiding place and watching the 
teacher and the children. Then the teacher said 
something to a boy and he started toward the 
corner where Fluffy was hidden. 

Poor Fluffy’s heart almost stopped beating! 

The boy stooped to pick up the bucket and 
saw her. 

“Miss Kate!” he cried, “Miss Kate! Here is 
a bunny hiding behind the bucket!” 

Miss Kate came and took the trembling 
Fluffy from his hands. 

“You poor Bunny!” she said as she smoothed 
Fluffy’s fur. “Don’t be frightened! We won’t 
hurt you!” 

Then she took Fluffy to the front of the room 
and placed her on her desk. 

Miss Kate told the children some things 
about Bunnies and then they told her what they 
knew about them. 

Fluffy was not afraid after Miss Kate began 
to talk to the children. 

They wrote a story about the little rabbit 
they had found in their school room and at last 
they drew her picture. 

They treated Fluffy as a guest and she had 
a delightful time. 

Lunch time was best of all for then Miss 
Kate said, “We have a guest for dinner, chil- 
dren, and she likes apples.” 

It seemed that every child had an apple and 
wanted to give Fluffy a bite! 

That evening when they were ready to go 
home a boy raised his hand. 
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“Miss Kate,” he said, “I know where our 
Bunny lives. She is a Hill Billy Bunny and 
lives over in Big Spring ‘Holler’.” 

“I’m glad we know where she lives,” Miss 
Kate said. “We will all go a part of the way 
with her on her way home.” 
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When Fluffy left Miss Kate and the children 
at the fence she was very proud and happy 
for she had had a lovely day and was anxious 
to get home to tell Ma Bunny about her won- 
derful day at school. 





SUPERINTENDENT DAVID HOPKINS OF 
ST. JOSEPH BECOMES CONGRESSMAN 
FOR THE FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


AVID HOPKINS superintendent of schools 

D of St. Joseph was elected to Congress on 
the fifth of February. 

He is thirty-one years of age and has had 

a rather remarkable career. Last Summer 

he finished work for his Masters Degree in 

the University of Missouri, having been elected 





Hon. David Hopkins 


to the superintendency of the St. Joseph 
schools last spring. He had worked his way 
to his A. B. Degree in the University of Iowa. 
Since 1922 he has been in the St. Joseph 
school system entering it as coach and teacher 
of commercial subjects. In 1924 he was pro- 
moted to vice-principal of the Central High 
School. In 1926 he became Dean of the Junior 
College. In 1928 he became Superintendent, 
being one of the youngest the men ever ele- 
vated to such a position in a city of St. 
Joseph’s size. 
_ Mr. Hopkins has risen by his own merit; 
industry, a pleasing personality, loyalty to his 


superiors, consideration for his constituency, 
a high sense of responsibility to his tasks are 
some of the characteristics that have caused 
his rise in the profession. He carries the 
same traits to his duties in statecraft and we 
predict such a recognition of them as has 
marked his career as a schoolman. 


A BIG conte “anneal 


n 
A LITTLE SCHOOL 


Willard E. Moyes, from the Union Star 
high school won the National Every Pupil 
Scholarship contest in Physics conducted by 
the Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria. Young Moyes, ranked in the highest 
one per cent of 5,380 pupils contesting. 

A total of 840 pupils contested and the class 
from Union Star made a median grade ex- 
celled by only fifteen per cent of the entire 


group. . : 
David C. Grove is the superintendent of this 
school and also the teacher of Physics. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Meets in Des Moines, April 3, 4 and 5. 


The central theme of the Program will be, 
“Character Education a Community Responsi- 
bility.” 

Actual experience will be the basis of the 
program. People who are putting theory into 
practice in unusual field projects, or who are 
making outstanding surveys and researches, 
will contribute from their experience the data 
which will underlie both the formal state- 
ments and the discussions. Very few set 
speeches will be made. 

Parents, teachers, ministers, laymen, judges, 
newspaper men, social workers, movie opera- 
tors are being called upon. Ad- 
ministrators and research leaders from 
churches, Christian associations, universities, 
playgrounds, and homes will pool resources in 
order to discover an adequate philosophy of 
character and the best methods and means for 
cooperation in their common task. 

A “Steering Committee” will plan for each 
session in terms of what has gone before, and 
will provide summaries from time to time. 
This will permit the program to grow from 
hour to hour rather than follow pre-deter- 
mined schedules. 

(Cont’d on page 180.) 
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Getting there ahead of the trouble 


DuRING the afternoon of March 17, 1928, an alarm 
bell rang in a telephone test station. This meant that 
a puncture had been made in the air-tight sheath of 
a busy inter-city cable. The men on duty knew that 
the injury was somewhere within 50 miles. 


Highly developed locating devices were instantly 
applied and in sixty-five minutes the trouble spot was 
located. By 7.15 in the evening, before the break 
in the sheath had affected service on any of the 248 
pairs of wires in the cable, the repairs had been 
made without one conversation being interrupted. 
This special alarm system is one of the many mechani- 
cal and electrical wonders developed by Bell System 
engineers to guard telephone conversations. 


Automatic warning signals, electrical locating de- 
vices, constant testing of all switchboard apparatus 
and circuits—these are some of the ceaseless efforts 
that so effectively reduced interruptions to service 
on Bell lines in 1928. There is no standing still in 
the Bell System. 


“THE TELEPHONE BooKS ARE THE DiRECTORY 
OF THE NATION” 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


® 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS 


By Thomas Alexander 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


RDINARILY I spend the time of such 


an event as this in discussing the 

advantages of European schools over 
the American schools. I do it for the 
simple reason that I wish to impress upon 
American school men and teachers the ad- 
vantages along some lines which the Euro- 
pean schools hold over ours. This morning 
I wish to begin, not with the discussion of 
the advantage of European schools over 
American schools, but rather with a pro- 
American speech, or you might say, point- 
ing out some points wherein the American 
schools have decided advantages over Euro- 
pean schools. 

Yesterday afternoon we heard from Dr. 
Lippman that here in America we were 
eursed with self-satisfaction or self-com- 
placency. I don’t know exactly where Mr. 
Lippman has been spending his time in 
the last ten or fifteen years, but certainly 
it hasn’t been in the American schools nor 
at any of the association meetings, or in- 
dividual speeches in association meetings, 
or district meetings, or teachers’ meetings. 
I know the American teacher is not self- 
satisfied nor complacent. Every summer 
about fifty thousand American teachers go 
to Europe, trying to learn something more 
to teach the children at home. This sum- 
mer, under the direction of the Prussian 
government, there was taken abroad fifteen 
hundred American teachers who wished 
to study the Prussian system and come 
back home and teach American children. 
No complacency I ean find among Amer- 
ican teachers with reference to the schools. 
That certainly must be among newspaper 
people; certainly not among school people. 

I am not so despondent as Mr. Lippman 
was yesterday about the progress of De- 
mocracy. I want to mention it very em- 
phatieally this morning. Democracy has 
not lost ground the last twenty-five years 
but gained ground. It makes fine news- 
paper articles and magazine articles to 
write about the deterioration and disinte- 
gration of Democracy, but nothing more 
than that. 


Russia today is more democratic than it 
was twenty-five years ago. It isn’t fully 
democratic. Italy never was democratic; 
France didn’t have a democratic system; 
Spain didn’t have a democratic system. In 
those countries you do not find democracy 
in its purest sense, of course, but Democ- 
racy never had made any headway in those 
countries to any great extent. 

Germany is today possibly the purest 
example of Democracy in the world. It 
wasn’t a Democracy twenty-five years ago. 
England has made progress in Democracy. 
In this country we have made progress in 
Democracy, and it is folly to announce from 
the platform of intelligent American teach- 
ers that Democracy is on the retreat. It 
isn’t so at all. This country today offers 
more opportunity for democratic govern- 
ment than ever before. Our recent elec- 
tion is proof that the United States as a 
community is closer together than the Col- 
onies were at the time of 1620, 1635 and 
1640. It is easier to know what is going on 
this morning, this afternoon, from one 
coast to the other, than it was in knowing 
what was going on in East Massachusetts 
from West Massachusetts in 1620, 1635 or 
1640. Democracy then is not on the re- 
treat. 

Let me call your attention to another fact 
which has not been mentioned in your pres- 
ence this week. In no other country in 
this world did we have a revolution in the 
last fifteen or twenty years when revolu- 
tion was so easy, in which there was a 
sound elementarv school system. Not a 
single country! Where did revolution take 
place? In Turkey, in China and in Russia. 
There was no revolution in Germany, in 
no sense of the word. Germany changed 
government overnight, with practically no 
blood-shed whatever, for the simple reason 
she had a sound elementary education. 
There was no revolution in England, and 
none in the United States, nor will there 
be any for many years to come in coun- 
tries where elementary schools are certain- 
ly and thoroughly established. 


~ 





—~ 
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ints of interpretation I do 


So in those 
differ greatly with Dr. Lippman, editor of the 


New York World. I recommend he get out 
in his Flivver and study education in the 
United States and see how democratic we are. 
There are some who live too close to the side- 
walks of New York to know what is going on. 
(Laughter) As a matter of fact, a number of 
New Yorkers last week lost a lot of money 
because they didn’t know the country as well. 
(Applause) 


Now I want to repeat again, please, that I 
am not trying this morning to belittle Eu- 
ropean schools. I spend fully half of my time 
studying European school systems for the pur- 
pose of bringing home to American teachers 
and educators things of value. I do want to 
point out for our benefit here this morning, be- 
fore I begin with the other side of my talk, 
certain things which are true about American 
schools. 


There was a report published by the Car- 
negie Foundation, for the benefit of teachers, 
by Dr. Larned, called “The Quality of the 
Teaching Processes in the United States and 
in Europe,” in which he set forth at length the 
advantages of the European secondary school 
as compared with the American secondary 
school. That report has been very widely cir- 
culated in this country and also in Europe, 
much to the detriment of the American school. 
I am not at all afraid Dr. Larned’s report, 
widely circulated as it has been, will have any 
lasting effect, if any at all, upon American 
education. That is the typical effect of re- 
ports of that type. The report was written 
by a group of men whom I might say are 
European-minded,—educated in Europe and 
haven’t forgotten that education. 

The Carnegie Foundation then took upon it- 
self the task of criticising the secondary Am- 
erican school, not constructively particularly, 
but holding up the European secondary school 
as the pattern for the American school. Dr. 
Larned in his report is accurate as to his facts. 
I taught in German secondary schools and 
visited schools abroad and have no quarrel with 
the statements of fact in his report, but no 
single major statement with reference to Am- 
erican education in his report, to my mind, is 
sound at all. It goes to show you can take 
the same facts and interpret them in a very 
different way. 


In the first place, any comparison made of 


.the European secondary schools and the Am- 


erican secondary schools must keep in mind 
the only fair basis of comparison: What is the 
purpose of secondary education in Europe, and 
what is the purpose of secondary education in 
the United States? A school that might be 
effective in Europe with one purpose in mind 
— not necessarily be effective in the United 
s. 


The purpose of the secondary school in Eu- 
rope, it is true in England, possibly in Russia 
in its new form, is to train intellectual leaders. 
Is to train intellectual leaders. It has no other 
purpose at all. 
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About five per cent of the boys and girls 
of the European countries of the ages of ten 
to eighteen are in secondary schools. In the 


United States today we have about fifty-five. 


per cent of our boys and girls of the ages 
from ten to eighteen in some form of educa- 
tion. In other words, we believe in sending 
our boys and girls to high school. Europe 
definitely denounces that plan. They say: “We 
do not intend to send all boys and girls of our 
countries to secondary schools; they are not 
fit for it. We don’t want that done.” 

So you see any comparison made of the Eu- 
ropean and American secondary schools with 
reference to the points of instruction is emi- 
nently unfair because you are comparing in 
one country five or ten per cent. of the best 
economically situated children with practic- 
ally all of our boys and girls in this country, 
both black and white. 

Dr. Larned in his first premise is absolutely 
unsound and I don’t want to say unfair in- 
tentionally but certainly unfair in effect when 
he tries to compare the results obtained in 
Germany secondary schools and the French 
secondary schools and English with what we 
accomplish in the American secondary schools 
because the problem is entirely different. And 
that point must be kept in mind when you 
compare the two situations. 

In the first place, I have taught in German 
secondary schools, and in Turkish secondary 
schools, and have observed a number of other 
countries in Europe, and I find that the boy 
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and girl finishing the European secondary 
school has acquired more facts than the Am- 
erican boy or girl of the same age. But, re- 
member, it is definitely announced, both in 
Europe and America, the acquisition of facts 
indicates a better education. I am so often 
asked by teachers in discussing American and 
European secondary schools: “Does the Eu- 
ropean secondary school turn out a _ better 
product?” With reference to subject matter, 
yes. The boys of the secondary schools of 
Europe know more mathematics, more history 
and chemistry than the American boys or girls 
of the secondary schools, but I haven’t said, 
and don’t intend to say until convinced of 
it by more observation, that the German, or 
French secondary boy or girl is better edu- 
cated than our American boy or girl. 

“What do you mean?” Illustrate it in one 
or two ways. When I was teaching in Ger- 
many in 1914-1915, one afternoon I heard a 
hammering in the hall outside of my door. 
I went out and looked up and here was the 
mother of the household on a step-ladder, try- 
lady then, I presume, of about sixty years of 
ing to hammer a nail in the wall. She was a 
age, or fifty-five years of age—about that I 
think—and I said to her, “Mrs. Warner, what 
are you trying to do?” 

She said, “I am putting this nail in the 
wall.” 

I said to her, “Where is Fritz?”—her old- 
est son. “Why can’t he put that nail in the 
wall for you?” 
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“Oh!” she said, “Fritz is a gentleman. He 
goes to the secondary school; he is not sup- 
posed to drive nails in the wall.” 

I said, “Let me have that hammer. I will 
show you how an American secondary school 
teacher drives nails in a wall.” 

Being from Kirksville, naturally I had had 
some experience in driving nails before I got 
to the University and became a University sub- 
ject 

Last year I had an apartment in Berlin and 
had a maid who took care of the house while 
I was out working, took care of the house, 
washing, cooking and so on. Got rather tired 
vf the food, naturally, in Europe. You hnow 
you get tired of the food however good it 
may be. So I decided we would have some 
fried chicken. Now chicken never has been 
fried in Germany, so far as I know, until that 
time. That is something they don’t do. So I 
said to Lena, “I would like very much to have 
some fried chicken.” And I tried to explain it 
in German, but I have no technical expression 
in German for fried chicken; don’t know any 
today for that matter, and couldn’t succeed 
very well. I said, “Lena, I will show you how 
to make some fried chicken.” 

I had had some experience in cooking and 
went ahead and killed the chicken. That is 
the first shock Lena had. Stepped on the 
chicken’s head, pulled it off, and that of course 
was very horrible and brutal to her. And I 
cleaned the chicken, and cooked it. It wasn’t 
very long until she could fry better chicken 
than I could. That, of course, comes back to 
the art of teaching. I just showed her one 
time—that was sufficient. She became very 
fond of fried chicken—any good German woved 
be if it was once cooked for them. But when 
I first proposed preparing the fried chicken, 
she said, “My employer, who is a teacher in 
the secondary school, he doesn’t know any- 
thing about cuisine; he doesn’t know how to 
cook; his education is along different lines.” 

So you see education in the German second- 
ary school is in this direction: purely for in- 
tellectual pursuits. The only thing it attempts. 
It is impracticable, and no more fits our Amer- 
ican citizens than the education of the Indians 
possibly did. 

This same gentleman to whom I referred a 
moment ago, came to New York last year to 
lecture on “Education in Germany”; lectured 
all over the question, telling us how to run our 
schools. He came to New York, and before ‘he 
got landed, before he was off the boat, he had 
lost his passport, he had lost his luggage, lost 
his typewriter, and if it hadn’t been for my 
wife who is not a University graduate, but a 
College graduate, he never would have got- 
ten on land safely. He couldn’t hire a taxi- 
cab; couldn’t buy a railroad ticket; and finally 
my office boy, who was a high school boy, had 
to take him down and put him on the boat and 
send him home. A nice fellow, a prince of a 
fellow, charming in his home, a delightful 
host, but as impractical as anything you can 
imagine. 
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That has been my experience with the grad- 
uates of the German secondary school, the 
French secondary schools as well. There are 


. exceptions of course, but I am merely empha- 


sizing that point to show the difference be- 
tween what they are trying to do and what 
we are trying to do. 

The German secondary school has no man- 
ual training; the German secondary school has 
no home economics for girls. They think 
home economics, they think manual training 
and agriculture have no brain building, or 
mind cultivating qualities whatever. Your 
child who goes to the secondary school in Ger- 
many is supposed to be that type of child who 
thinks abstractly and can handle concepts ab- 
stractly, can handle symbols skilfully, and if 
he is not able he has no place whatever in that 
school. 

So when you compare the two schools, you 
must think of the purpose of the American 
secondary school, and the purpose of the Ger- 
man secondary school. Anyone then who reads 
Dr. Larned’s report and draws from that that 
the German or French, or English secondary 
school is the thing we should model after 
would make a terrific mistake. What would 
we do in Missouri, for example, or Kansas 
City, Hannibal, Kirksville, any place you want 
to go, what would we do with a secondary 
school graduate such as I mentioned a few 
minutes ago? 

The next thing, the slogan for educational 
advancement in Europe is: The Open Road 
for the Capable. This is another doctrine 
adopted by the Carnegie Foundation. They 
believe the schools should be closed to all 
people who do not have minds like theirs, that 
is academic minds. You hear speeches from 
Dr. Prichard occasionally in which he sets 
forth the great waste committed in this coun- 
try in sending boys and girls to college who 
aren’t fit to go to college. That is the typical 
European point of view, and for one I am 
definitely taking my stand against it. The 
slogan in America isn’t: The Open Road for 
the Capable. 

At the age of ten in Europe a child has to 
decide now, not by his own will as it used to 
be, but decided by tests and measures of 
different sorts whether he can go to high school 
or has to stop in the elementary school. Do 
we want in Missouri to decide at the age of 
ten whether a boy can go to high school or 
the university or not? 

So when anyone talks to you about secondary 
education in Europe you ask them to explain 
a few of these things. How would that kind 
of a school function here? What kind of 
votes on taxes would you get for such a pro- 
gram here in Missouri, for excluding from the 
fifth grade on up to high school all boys and 
girls who could not pass some kind of a test 
on psychology, somehow or other? You 
wouldn’t get many votes on that would you? 
Not a one. And we should not have. In the 
first place, it is undemocratic. 
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Germany has cast aside, possibly, its aris- 
tocracy of money and birth, but they are creat- 
ing now an aristocracy of the intellect, so- 
called. Intellectual people in Germany today 
are those who can do higher mathematics, ap- 
preciate the fine points of philosophy, who 
can learn Latin and Greek. The boy who 
wants to be an artist, the boy who has musical 
talent has no place in the German secondary 
school, where those subjects are practically 
neglected. They are taught but practically 
neglected. 

So keep in mind, then, that the secondary 
school in Europe, of which I have given one or 
two examples, is not adaptable to the Amer- 
ican continent whatever. Our policy, as I see 
it, is to educate every single boy and girl in 
the United States in some sort of secondary 
education. 

Mr. Fisher, who was formerly Secretary of 
Education in England, has announced in Eng- 
land, after a short visit to this country, that 
American secondary education is a failure and 
we cannot afford to send all our boys and girls 
to high school. There are two or three answers 
to that which are more or less flippant. The 
first is if Europe will pay back the money 
loaned her, we can afford it, and the second 
thing is, we can afford it because we are 
affording it, and they can’t afford not. to but 
don’t know it, and as long as they won’t believe 
what we say, we have that much advantage. 
Mr. Fisher came to New York two or three 
years ago and had a conference with Dr. Butler 
on American education, and from him acquired 
all of his information, at a luncheon and tea. 
I don’t think he visited a single high school in 
the country, and Dr. Butler hasn’t been in 
one for thirty years, and I am sure he is just 
as much mistaken on educational questions as 
he is on a great many other things I might 
mention. (Applause) And so this chap from 
Europe, a very nice ~entleman, an honorable 
man, went back home to Europe and said Am- 
erican elementary school is very fine but the 
American secondary school is an utter failure, 
trying to send all of the boys and girls to 
high school. 

Well, down in Tennessee, which is one of the 
new Republican states now (laughter), I taught 
there eight years, ten years. In 1902 there 
wasn’t a single public high school outside of 
Nashville. This last year there were over five 
hundred secondary schools on the approved list. 
Now I am positive those schools aren’t as 


“well run, as well organized as the best secon- 
.dary schools in Europe. But, what of it? 


Think back what this country was one hun- 
dred years ago when people criticize our 
schools. What was here in Kansas City, or in 
Missouri, any place, in the way of schools? 
My grandfather bought land, I guess from the 
Indians—I don’t know: bought it from some- 
body or other—about 1860; some of that land 
hasn’t been plowed even today, up to the pres- 
ent time. There wasn’t any school any place 
within a thousand miles, as far as I know. 
Oh, there might have been little schools at 
that time, but not worth ‘mentioning. So 
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when Europe criticizes our secondary schools, 
tell them this, that we are attempting to do a 
thing which no other country has attempted, 
to send all of our boys and girls to school as 
long as that boy or girl wishes to go, free 
of cost. It is the only experiment. They 
talk about creative work. There is an item you 
can put down at the creation of American 
genius, American intellect, the creation of a 
school system which opens up to every boy 
and girl in this country the open road, from 
the kindergarten to the university, free of 
cost, as long as he or she can stay in it, or 
wishes to stay in it. (Applause) Consequently 
we have more people in the American secondary 
schools than any other country, than all the 
other countries in the world combined. 

We have now close to five million people in 
the American secondary schools of the ages of 
fourteen to eighteen. So far as I can find the 
figures, all the other countries in the world 
have in secondary schools, of the ages of ten 
to eighteen, only about the same number. 

He states, “Of course there is nothing in 
numbers.” There is however, something in 
numbers. It illustrates the principles which 
we are trying to carry out. Now I know that 
all secondary schools in this country are not 
good schools. No argument about that at all 
with anybody. But the principle is sound and 
that is the thing of real importance. Look at 
the progress made in secondary education in 
this state since 1905 to this time. Within the 
lifetime of the individuals in this room this 
morning all this progress has been made. 
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Now the question is asked: Is the American 
secondary school boy or girl as well educated 
as the German? My answer is, “Yes, and bet- 
ter for our situation.” For our situation; not 
for theirs. The American boy of eighteen or 
nineteen is educated better for life and society 
than the German boy is, even for German 
society. 

So my answer to Dr. Larned, his criticism 
of the American schools, is, “The product of 
the American schools is equally as good as the 
German, taking a broad point of view, and 
much better for American purposes.” I 
wouldn’t exchange an American high school 
boy for a German high school boy of German 
mentality for any reason whatever, simply 
because the American boy is better for the 
United States. 

That is the first point in the criticism I wish 
to bring to you this morning. 

The next point, and one which is very, very 
important, Dr. Larned shows in his talk that 
the American secondary teacher is not as well 
equipped as the European teacher, and that is 
true. There is no question about that. 

The foreign teacher is educated about as 
follows:—at the age of six he starts to the 
elementary school; remains there four or five 
years, transfers to the secondary ,school for 
nine years, goes to the university for an aver- 
age of eight years, has to practise teaching 
an average of two. At the age of twenty- 
seven. or twenty-eight years of age he is quali- 
fied for appointment in a secondary school. 
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That is very different from what we have, and 
it is different in a good many ways. In the 
first place, this teacher knows ;many more 
things. He has gone to school longer, he 
has more culture from the point of view of the 
European school. He would not fit, however, 
in our situation at all, and doesn’t fit into the 
German situation particularly well, or the 
French situation. He does fit in an emergency 
for a certain type of boy or girl. He has a 
selected kind of school. They have a school 
for intellectualists, carefully selected for that 
purpose. And the school selects children for 
that purpose. So you have there a circle of 
intellectualists teaching intellectualists. The 
child with fits of temper, the child with in- 
dividuality or ideas running in different lines 
has absolutely no place or no hope in the 
German or French secondary school. 

The teacher then in the European school is 
better than ours from the point of view of 
training, but I am not recommending at all 
the same kind of training, as Dr. Larned did 
in his report. For us to have a Ph.D. candi- 
date as a seventh grade teacher in every class- 
room would be almost fatal to our program. 
I believe in Ph.D. degrees, but I don’t be- 
lieve Ph.D. people who go into a high school 
should necessarily have the Ph.D. degrees they 
are now getting in our universities and our de- 
partments of education, because we would 
have, as I see it, the same situation they have 
in Europe,—the secondary school producing the 


Pi Delta.Kappa variety. What kind of a high 
school would we have, honestly speaking, if 
all of the boys and girls in high school were 
Pi Delta Kappa material? What would you 
do with them? I can imagine you would 
have good marks in mathematics, philosophy, 
education, and so on, but what kind of a pro- 
duct would that be without we have the rest 
of the boys and girls shoved off into other 
educational schools? 

I don’t want to lead you astray in one thing 
this morning, and that is this: boys and girls 
do get secondary training in manual arts in 
Germany but given in secondary schools. And 
this is the point I want to give here. We 
have in this country a unit or school, a school 
which encompasses all the people in the com- 
munity. Our high schools in general are cos- 
mopolitan high schools. In the high school 
you find practically all the subjects of the 
curriculum. Boys and girls of all classes, all 
interests, are educated in the same place. In 
Europe it is very different. The intellectualists 
are educated in a higher secondary school; 
the boy works with his hands in a manual 
training high school; the boy who is an artist 
in the high school for art education; the boy 
who is interested in music must go to a music 


school—an array of differentiation. And the 
boys and girls in the secondary schools of the 
classical type look down upon the other boys 
and girls pretty much as the graduates of 
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Harvard University look down upon the grad- 
uates of our University here. The boy who 
works with his hands doesn’t have the same 
educational program offered as the boy who 
goes to the secondary school. You know the 
attitude of the Harvard graduate toward the 
Normal school graduate; you know how twenty 
years ago the graduate from the University 
looked down upon the graduate of the Normal 
School at Kirksville. Some of you have had ex- 
perience with it. One is educated along the 
normal school plan; the other the university 
plan; one is educated on the manual training 
plan and the other the secondary school plan. 


I say that separates the boys and girls along 
lines of vocational activity. I am definitely 
opposed to establishing an American high 
school for vocational education, for vocational 
training. Now what is my reason for it? In 
the first place, if we classify people according 
to vocations, we are going to occasion in our 
country people being classified according to 
vocations. The handworker in Europe is the 
handworker. He goes to the handworker’s 
school; he dies a handworker. He does not 
transfer to any other class. If he is born of 
the upper class, he goes to the upper school, 
the school for the classics, the school for the 
academic minded, and stays there. If we in 
this country establish European secondary 
schools of the character are being established 
now in some of the larger cities, and vocational 
schools for boys and girls which are looked 
down upon by other members of society, we 
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will bring about those differences which are 
very undesirable for unity of purpose. 

We established not long ago in the South, 
in North Carolina, a vocational technical junior 
high .school and a vocational technical senior 
high school. The people refused to go to 
them, not because the instruction wasn’t good, 
not because they didn’t want technical work; 
simply because they refused to be classified 
as technical workers. , 

Fisher in England actually had the same 
thing. They established industrial schools for 
industrial workers, and the people would not 
go to them because they said, “We don’t want 
to.be industrialized at this age. We have in- 
dustry enough in our lives, from birth on, and 
we refuse to attend an industrial school.” 

The greatest factor we have in American 
life is the united school. With this illustra- 
tion I wish to close. In Europe, and in Ger- 
many particularly, the people are not united, 
in France they are not, and in Russia they 
are not; they aren’t in England. They are 
classified according to vocation, according to 
religion, according to politics. When athletic 
teams are organized in Berlin, they are not 
organized according to the best players; they 
are organized along political lines and voca- 
tional lines, The elementary schools are or- 
ganized along religious lines. On this .corner 
you find a Catholic elementary school, and 
the next corner a Protestant school. In the 
next village you find a Protestant school for 
children, a Catholic school for children, very 
small and inefficient. So you find the Euro- 
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pean school system, recommended so highly to 
us by some friends, dividing the people who 
have for their portion the bitterness of the 
struggle between those groups, whether the 
group is political or religious, very often a 
combination of the two. 

The most disturbing factor in German life 
today is the struggle between the Catholic 
church and the Protestant church over the 
schools. I know it is a dangerous subject to 
discuss or even mention in America, the ques- 
tion of religion, but the situation in Germany 
today is about this: the Catholic church and 
the Lutheran church are desirous of having 
the schools organized on a confessional or 
sectarian basis. Not merely that in the school 
shall be taught the Catholic religion, along 
with other subjects, excusing the boy from one 
class to go to religious instruction, but they 
want all the life of the school, from the bottom 
up, organized from the point of view of the 
Catholic church, or the Lutheran church. That 
danger confronts us today in this country, and 
those groups in our country today who set 
themselves aside to educate themselves outside 
of our public school system have only them- 
selves to blame if they are looked upon with 
suspicion and distrust by the great body of 
American people. 

Now I admit anyone’s right to start any 
kind of a school he wants to, so long as the 
teachers are well equipped, well trained, but I 
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do think it is extremely unpatriotic and unwise 
to do so. Lots of rights we have no right to 
exercise at all, and that is one of them. 
Imagine now what would happen in this 
country if we would have on this corner a 
Catholic elementary school, on that corner a 
Baptist elementary school, and on another 
corner a Methodist elementary school, and on 
still another a Presbyterian elementary school. 
In the first place, you would not have a good 
school system; in the second place, you would 
set the Catholic children against the Methodist, 
the Baptist against the Presbyterian, and so on. 
Now I have tried in the few minutes which 
I have had this morning to point out a few 
of the weaknesses in the European schools. 
I have purposely avoided the strong points of 
the European system, because I wanted to 
bring to your attention some things which we 
have in our own country which are strong 
and valuable. Just one thing I have learned 
about the foreign school system I want to 
pass over to you this morning, and that is it 
is very difficult to transplant from one institu- 
tion to another. For what reason? Institu- 
tions like schools are always the product of 
the life of the people, the economic, social, po- 
litical and religious life. Take an institution 
like the school of Germany, created out of its 
own life, or that of England, or France, or 
Russia, and try to transplant it to Texas, or 
South Carolina, or some place else, in the first 
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place it is almost impossible, and the attempt 
is generally just a waste of time, money and 
effort. 

There are, however, certain principles which 
we can establish. A principle that is sound 
can be applied in almost any country. There is 
one principle this morning which we can apply 
and that is, educate people according to voca- 
tional interest or desire, or according to classi- 
fications as they would say. In France today, 
which is a democracy so-called, the poor people, 
or the poor working classes, are educated in 
one kind of school; the upper classes in another 
kind of school. A boy comes into a lower 
class school stays there. That principle on 
which European education is organized is ab- 
solutely un-American and cannot find any 
ground here for growth. 

In conclusion, I want to mention just one 
thing, or two things, in which the European 
schools have a definite advantage. I will 
say the German schools, not the European 
schools. Every teacher in Germany from now 
on will be educated on a university level. Now, 
please don’t misunderstand that. I didn’t say 
he would be educated at a university, or given 
a university academic education. He is edu- 
cated for the purpose which he is to fill in the 
elementary school, in institutions organized, 
and especially organized, for training elemen- 
tary teachers. But the point is, it is raising 
the standard for elementary and secondary 
teachers to a point no other country has 
reached. I don’t think we should train elemen- 
tary teachers as Germany has, but I think we 
should raise our standards. That is the first 
thing. 

And the last point, which I could make my 
whole speech on but won’t for your benefit 
because you have two others to listen to this 
morning, is this: Education is administered 
more democratically in Europe than here. 
What I mean by that is this, the teacher in 
the class room is more individual, has more 
rights and privileges than the American class 
room teacher has. One of the most undemo- 
cratic things we have is the relation of super- 
visor and principal to the class room teacher. 
It applies to universities equally as well as 
it does to the elementary or secondary schools. 
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One of the best lessons we can learn from 
foreign education is the privilege that the 
class room teacher has to exercise her best 
judgment to carry on her work, according to 
her best lights and best knowledge. Very often 
in our country our teachers are supervised to 
a point of exhaustion. (Applause) So that I 
believe the American high school principal, the 
American secondary or elementary school prin- 
cipal, and the superintendent of schools are 
to take a different attitude with reference to 
their positions in this matter. Supervisors ten 
years ago used to pass out early Monday morn- 
ing, or every month, statements of what ought 
to be done in the class room during that week. 
We have reached a point now it is hard to 
follow that practice for the simple reason the 
teacher is now so educated she refuses to sub- 
mit, in a large sense, to that kind of super- 
vision. The next great change in educational 
tactics in this country will be in the super- 
visory process. Our teaching methods have 
outgrown and outrun our supervising tactics. 
A supervisor now in a school who goes around 
an eighth grade or high school trying to super- 
vise a teacher’s work finds himself in a very 
difficult position because he doesn’t know 
enough to supervise the teacher. 

I will say, briefly, in Russia and Germany, 
the two countries which compete with us in 
educational progress, they have departed from 
the organization of schools in which the prin- 
cipal and superintendent have the last word. 
In fact, there are many large cities today with- 
out a superintendent in the schools at all that 
seem to function very nicely, and it certainly 
is cheaper. I am not recommending that this 
morning as practical but it is possible. Any 
elementary school of twenty or thirty teachers 
can run just as well without a principal as 
with a principal, if they take charge and run it. 
A good many teachers aren’t used to doing that 
and don’t want to do that. It was not be a 
wise thing. But large dispensation to the 
teachers in the organization and administra- 
tion of the school is bound to come and come 
with great advantage to the children concerned. 

I have very hurriedly touched on four or 
five points. If I had time or felt like it, or 
you felt like it, I could spend four or five hours 
talking about the strong points of the Euro- 
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pean school, but I am not one of these Amer- 
icans believes everything American is wrong; 
everything European is right; nor do I think 
the reverse is true. There are many things in 
Germany to be learned, many things in Russia 
to be learned by American teachers. This 
last spring we had a group of German edu- 
cators in this country visiting schools. They 
said: “We didn’t realize American schools were 
so far ahead as they.are. You haven’t any- 
thing to learn from Germany.” 

I said, “That isn’t so.” I said, “We have 
much to learn in Germany and Russia.” They 
had never heard of a consolidated rural school; 
couldn’t understand the term. They have old 
schools in Germany, and one of the movements 
in Germany now today is to work out some 
plan something like the consolidation of the 
rural schools and give the boys and girls a 
better education, such as we have in America. 

The American library, such as you heard 
described this morning, was a revelation to 
these German teachers. The Director of the 
Library came to me last spring and said, “I 
have heard about the American school and 
American library.” 

I said, “Yes, you have German libraries.” It 
takes you two days to get a book. In Germany 
you go down to that library, send in your 
card, and go back the next day and see if you 
can get the book, and then probably come 
back the next day. I said, ‘You go down to 
the library. Try 42d and Fifth Avenue.” We 
went in and it took him three minutes to get 
the book he wanted. 
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He said, “That is something else I can take 
back to Germany.” 


Whether we like it or not, America is in a 
position today of educational influence in many 
countries in the world. In the last four months 
there have been four books published in Ger- 
many on American Education. Next summer 
on the Rhine which is a very nice place to be in 
the summer time, I have organized a confer- 
ence of American Education at the request of 
the Prussian .government. Now when Ger- 
many, which is one of the four leading coun- 
tries in Europe, commences to take an interest 
in our schools, we can’t be all wrong. They 
don’t come over here to study and look at our 
schools for nothing. What nations in Europe 
come? Russia and Germany, occasionally an 
Englishman. Frenchmen won’t come; he won 
the war. The Italian won’t come; I don’t know 
what he did. But the Germans watch us very 
closely and our competitors in Europe today 
and our best friends, possibly, are the Ger- 
mans, and if you want to learn anything about 
European education, I advise you to go to 
Germany and Russia rather than France and 
England. They are not democracies; don’t 
know anything about democratic education. 


At the same time I have tried to build up 
a hope this morning we are not entirely wrong 
in American education. But I want to say this 
morning, since I am supposed to say some- 
thing about European education, many of the 
reports about European schools are extremely 
unfair to American education. It doesn’t do 
any harm to talk about European education be- 
cause they are lulled in the feeling their 
schools are better than ours and the only 
people who aren’t lulled very much are the 
Germans. (Applause). 
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PROFESSOR COOPER HONORED 


Professor A. H. Cooper, Director of Ex- 
tension for the State Teachers College at 
Maryville was elected president ef the Na- 
tional Teachers College Extension Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Cleveland at the time 
of the meeting ef the Department of Super- 
intendence. 


At this meeting Professor Cooper reported 
on a study that he had made for this As- 
sociation on “The Teaching Load and Salary 
of Resident Faculty Members Doing Ex- 
tension Work.” Among other things this 
study disclosed the following facts: That the 
tendency is to have the extension teaching 
done by resident faculty members with extre 
pay for this work; that it is not the general 
practice to lighten the residence load of such 
teachers. 
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of your children, and to that alertness 
of mind and body which results in high- 
est efficiency in their class-room work. 
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obligation, a folder that suggests the 
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Equipment. 
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affiliated with University of Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati is ideal city for Summer Music 
Study. Ten weeks grand opera. Daily Sym- 
phony Concerts. An American Bayreuth. 
Write for particulars to A. Hahn, Director, 
1227 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















W. J. COOPER APPOINTED NEW COM- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

After remaining vacant for several months, 
the post of Commissioner of Education has 
been filled by the appointment to this office of 
William John Cooper, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in California since 1927. Dr. 
Cooper comes to his new position well quali- 
fied for the work through varied professiana! 
experience. For a number of years he taught 
in California high schools, and more recently 
was successively superintendent of schools in 
Piedmont, Fresno and San Diego. Besides 8. 
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A. and M. A. degrees from the University of 
California, the new Commissioner holds the 
LL. D. degree from Whittier College. He is a 
firm believer in teachers’ professional organi- 
zations and a life member of the National 
Education Association. 

Consolidated rural schools have been appear- 
ing in the United States to take the place of 
groups of one-teacher schools at the rate of 
1,000 a year during the past decade. This state- 
ment is made by the Department of the In- 
terior as a result of studies recently made by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 


A widespread sentiment in favor of the cen- 
tralized school, the Bureau says, has grown up 
during the past 25 years. It has been nearly 
a hundred years, it continues, since Horace 
Mann, in his vigorous campaign for educational 
improvement in Massachusetts, called attention 
to the weaknesses of the one-room schools. The 
argument has been advanced that one teacher 
with all grades cannot be expected to accom- 
plish results equal to those made possible by 
the specialization of the well-graded school; 
that one-room schools are usually taught by the 
least trained and youngest teachers; that the 
percentage of attendance in one-teacher schools 
is far below that of grade schools; and that the 
social advantages offered by larger schools give 


them a superiority in training pupils for life 
that cannot be reached by small schools. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ALASKA 

Today Alaska has 95 schools which give 
instruction in the usual subjects of the common 
schools; also such industrial training as the 
supplies at hand and local conditions permit. 

According to a recent report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the work of the Alaskan 
schools is closely related to the village liic in 
Alaska; the school republic becomes the village 
council; the school gardens become the village 
gardens; the girls in the cooking class become 
the bread bakers for the village; the clean-up 
of the school grounds becomes the village 
clean-up; the teacher of physiology and hygiene 
becomes the sanitary engineer for the village; 
and the schoolboy who is sent to the reindeer 
herd as an apprentice, in four years becomes 
the owner of a herd, the supporter of his fam- 
ily, and a future leader of his people. 

Of these 95 schools, three are industrial 
boarding schools, located at White Moun- 
tain, Kanakanak, and at Eklutna—all strategic 
points—covering all sections of the Territory, 
except the southeast, for which a new school 
is planned. The purpose of these schools is to 
offer native boys and girls specialized instruc- 
tion of an industrial nature for which the or- 
dinary day school is not equipped; and to give 
training, encouragement, and help to excep- 
tional young people that they may better cope 
with the peculiar conditions under which they 
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For vacation work, to call on school 
Boards and place our new charter “Prac- 
tical Agriculture” in the schools. 

R. A. Turner, U. S. Field Agt. 4-H 
Club Work of Cenfral States, and other 
specialists prepared this chart. T. T. 
Martin, State Club leader of Missouri, 
says: 

“I wish that the school authorities of 
Missouri, who purchase charts, would 
secure this chart in their collection. I 
believe Mr. Turner has made the best 
outline of 4-H Club Work for all the 
states that has ever been made.” 

Territory still available in Missouri. 

Write at once for particulars, giving 
age, experience, territory preferred, and 
reference. 
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Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets by giving them 
good playgrounds, and yours will be a town where 
accidents involving children are few and far be- 
tween. 

For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus 


has been recognized as the standard of quality. 
Built to withstand the abuse of after-hours rough- 
necks. Embodies every element of safety human 
ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 
Send for Catalog No. 20. 
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Springfield, Ohio. 
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pointing out better ways to utilize the natural 
resources, to build better homes and communi- 
ties, and to live fuller, richer, and happier lives. 

Emphasis is placed on the promotion of 
native industries, health and sanitation, and 
morality, in addition to the elementary sub- 
jects taught. Utilization of Alaska’s food sup- 
ply is an important part of the courses. The 
boys study problems in connection with the 
reindeer industry. methods of preparing rein- 
deer meat for cold storage and for the market, 
cannery processes of the fishing industry, and 
the growing of fruits and vegetables. A tan- 
nery course includes the curing of skins for 
use as fur clothing and for leather. The carv- 
ing of ivory for use as buttons, beads, carving 
sets, and handles for knives and forks is also 
taught. Standard elementary instruction in 
commercial work is designed to train the natives 
as typists, stenographers, clerks, and managers 
of their cooperative stores. Because of the 
urgent need of better housing conditions among 
Alaskans, carpentry courses are considered es- 
pecially important. 

The girls are taught sewing, cooking, simple 
dressmaking and knitting, also the sewing of 
skins, as well as commercial subjects. 
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live and render service to their own people by 
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During the year, five new schools were es- 
tablished and new buildings provided at a cost 
of $4,000 for each building. 

Four native Alaskans on completing the 
courses in the industrial school at White Moun- 
tain were honored by receiving the first diplo- 
mas from the Bureau of Education. 


THE COMMISSION’S BILL 


A bill prepared by the State Commission for 
Crippled Children calls for a permanent Com- 
mission of six members with power to hire an 
executive secretary, establish an office, contract 
with A-grade hospitals for the care of children, 
select orthopedic surgeons, and pay for the 
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The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 














MOUNTAIN STATES |] Efficient, be = Cusine in  dgpeeee « —. + y'-~ and avoid 
missing g opportunities in early openings. ‘“‘How the Better Positions 
TEACHERS AGENCY are Secured,” with Laws of Certification and much valuable information. 


Denver, Colorado 
S. S. PHILLIPS, Mer. 





Free to those who enroll. Price 50c to others. 
We enroll only Normal or College Graduates 











TEACHERS eEnmprvoy 
EMPLOYMENT 
Wanted: A few capable teachers to fill 
responsible positions in our educational 
department during summer vacation; in 
the past these positions have paid teach- 
ers from $200 to $400 a month; guaran- 
teed salary and bonus; applicant must be 
at least 24 years old, a normal school 
graduate, or two years of college work; 
give full particulars and date when school 
closes. 

THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 


Dept. F, 704 American Bank Bldg., 
Kensas City, Mo. 








WANTED 


Competent School Executives 
and Teachers 


Aggressive Christians between ages of 22 and 45. 
Unusually attractive work which does not require 
travel for those who prefer staying in one locality. 
Our training course will be of invaluable profit. 
Good income assured. Work unusually interesting 
and unique! 

WRITE TODAY for information concerning 
openings June 1. Personal appointment will be 
arranged 


Dale Allen—District Manager 
Room 606 City Bank Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 


























NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. - 


Chicago, Lyon and Healy Bldg. 
New York, Flatiron Bldg. 








THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


High grade professional service for teachers of all subjects. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
Join us and we will register you with each of our other offices. 


- KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Pittsburg, Jenkins Arcade 
Minneapolis, Globe Bldg. 


Spokane, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
WHY NOT GET SIX OFFICES WORKING FOR YOU? 
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care out of state funds especially provided 
therefor. It also provides for an annual enu- 
meration of crippled children through the pub- 
lic school enumerator who reports to the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, for the holding of clinics 
under the supervision of the Commission, and 
for proper follow-up after the child is dis- 
charged from the hospital. 


SPREADING LIKE INFECTION 


The heroin addict has a mania to bring 
everybody else into addiction. It may be said 
in general that all addicts have a desire for 
company and wish others to share with them 
the problem of securing the drug supply, but 
in the case of the heroin addict it is an absolute 
mania for recruiting. He thinks, he dreams, 
he plots to bring all whom he contacts into 
addiction. All addiction tends to spread. Hero- 
in addiction can be likened to a contagion. 
Suppose it were announced that there were 
more than a million lepers among our people. 
Think what a shock the announcement would 
produce! Yet drug addiction is far more in- 
curable than leprosy, far more tragic to its 
victims, and is spreading like a moral and phy- 
sical scourge. 

Capture of the books of a “dope ring” in 
Chicago revealed 18,000 addicts among the 
customers, involving yearly payments of $39,- 
000,000. This was but one ring in one city. 
More than half of all prisoners in moral turpi- 
tude cases in the prisons of New York City 


ELSON 
READING PROGRAM 


Elson Readers 
Primer to Book VII) 
Basal 











Child-Library Readers 
Se vill 


A comprehensive reading program which pro- 
vides for all the reading needs of the school 
from the first grade to the high school. A 
program which has become standardized by 
long use in thousands of schools—and yet one 
that is ever expanding, with some new im- 
provement every year. The Elson Seatwork 
Pads for silent-reading practice were added 
during 1928. 


Consider the Elson for your 
schools—or add to the Elson 
books you are now using. 
Detailed information gladly 
sent on request. 





Scott, FORESMAN AND COMFANY 














623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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are now addicts, over 90 per cent of these being 
young heroin addicts, although heroin addic- 
tion has been in exploitation only a few years. 
The number of prisoners in Federal peniten- 
tiaries convicted for offenses against Narcotic 
laws is three times that of those convicted on 
any other law. 


PROMINENT SCHOOLMAN DIES 


Principal Eugene H. Bash, of the Central 
Junior High School of Kansas City died recent- 
ly. His death followed an operation for sinus 
trouble which had been brought on by an attack 
of influenza. 

Mr. Bash was widely known as an efficient 
and progressive schoolman in Missouri, having 
been engaged in school work for several years 
before entering the Kansas City system. 


FREMONT TO HAVE NEW 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The village of Fremont, in Carter County 
is to have a new high school building soon. At 
a recent election bonds for $19,000 to erect 
such a building were voted by an almost 
unanimous vote. The district has a valuation 
of only $400,000 and maintains a first class high 
school. Mr. A. S. J. Carnahan is the super- 


intendent. 

JAS. W. TETRICK GOES WITH GINN 
Mr. Jas. W. Tetrick who for the past few 

years has been representing the Laurel Pub- 

lishing Company in Missouri has resigned his 



























THE WORLD BOOK 
Ten Volumes 


Nearly 7,000 Pages 
An Encyclopedia for Elementary 

and High Schools 

The highest rating has been given 

THE WORLD BOOK by the most 

competent authorities. 
New Edition now 
ready for delivery. 


RoaAcH-FowLerR COMPANY 
1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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position with that company to accept a place 
with the Ginn Publishing Company. Mr. Tet- 
rick is regarded as a very effective bookman, 
having a wide acquaintance in Missouri where 
he was engaged in educational work for many 
years. 


GIVE THE LAYMEN THE FIGURES. 


Principal V. C. Ilgen, of the Pershing School 
in University City thinks that the layman is 
not given the figures which he might be given 
concerning school services in terms of finance. 
Mr. Ilgen has tabulated services which his 
school has rendered and which, unlike the cur- 
ricular subject matter taught, has an immediate 
and recognized money value to the patron. The 
patron knows what private music lessons cost, 
what is charged for dental work, what a physi- 
cal examination is worth, how much is charged 
for vaccination, what an operation for tonsils 
or adenoids costs. 

Applying this idea to his own school, Mr. 
Ilgen shows that music in his school has saved 
his patrons $900, dental work amounts to 
$2350, clinic treatments $2190, vaccinations 
$180, tonsil and adenoid operations $250. 

Mr. Ilgen says, “The layman may have been 
presented with statistics in the discussion of 
his school tax problem as they apply to the 
increase in attendance, but he has not been 
given the opportunity to understand the greater 
and better school services which he can under- 
stand in terms of dollars and cents.” 
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PROFESSOR RAYMOND D. THOMAS TO 
OKLAHOMA POST 


Raymond D. Thomas for many years as- 
sociated with the Springfield, Missouri, State 
Teachers College has accepted the deanship 
of the department of commerce in the A. and 
M. College of Oklahoma. After receiving his 
degree from the State Teachers College at 
Springfield he completed his work for his 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees at Wisconsin. 
He returned to Springfield as teacher of 
economics in 1921. In 1926 he became chair- 
man of the department. 








J GENEVA? 


World Federation of Ecucation Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Official Travel Agents appointed by 
ational Education ssociation 
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| ‘For Vacation Work 
Positions now open 


to 











Superintendents, Principals 
and Teachers 


Men or Women 


Opportunity for Permanent Connection 


MARSHALL HUGHES COMPANY 


| Loca] or Traveling 
Kansas City, Mo. 


300 Goodrich Bldg. 











In answering the above please write Elmer H. 
White, 2023 Main St., Lexington, Mo., former 
County Superintendent of Public Schools, La- 
fayette County, now State Representative, Marshal] 
Hughes Company. 











Just 
Write 


fora 


LOAN 


Think of the convenience of being able to 
Borrow from $30 to $300 BY MAIL. Every 
detail can be handled right in the privacy of 
your own home. Thousands of teachers have 
used this simple and dignified plan to pay 
outstanding bills and debts. You are allowed 
all the time necessary in which to repay. 
Learn more about this wonderful finance plan 
TODAY. Just mail the coupon below. 








State Finance Company, 


201 Lathrop Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me complete FREE information AT 
ONCE on your special teachers’ loan plan. 








All Correspondence Confidential 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT AT 
KANSAS CITY BECOMES HEAD OF 
THE ST. JOSEPH SCHOOLS 


Frederick H. Barbee assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Kansas City since 1927 
has assumed his duties as superintendent of 
schools for St. Joseph, succeeding in that 
position David Hopkins who was recently 
elected to Congress. 

Mr. Barbee came into the Kansas City 
schools several years ago from the superin- 
tendency at Nevada, Mo. He has received 
several promotions in Kansas City and was 
considered for the superintendency of schools 
when former superintendent Cammack re- 
signed last spring. 


A TAX-PAYER’S VIEW OF TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


Will H. Hays in a paper read before the 
National Council of Teachers’ Retirement 
Systems at Cleveland on Feb. 26 discussed 
the Retirement Fund from the Tax-payers 
point of view. 

He said that whatever contributes to the 
efficiency of our schools is a good invest- 
ment and the to provide for the aged teacher 
is the most intelligent insurance it is possible 
to achieve for the efficiency of the teacher 
during his active years. 

We should approach the problem from the 
point of view of the community’s obligation 
to itself rather than from its debt to the 
teacher. 
















Summer Session: 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


"' By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


High scholarship standards—Beauti- 
ful location — Moderate climate — 
Unusual opportunities for recreation 
— Organized trips and excursions. 


Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
School of Education 
School of Commerce 
School of Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 






June 24 - Aug. 17 






} June 24 - Aug. 2 
June 24 - Aug. 24' 
































The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially 
designed for ayy =e Principals, 
Supervisors, Advisers, and Teachers 
in High Sdteek. Dicey Schools and 
Teachers of Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by 
members of Faculiics of other Universities 
and distinguished Public School Teachers 
and Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given 
to the needs of Graduate students and ex- 
perienced teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators. 

















For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
110 University Hal), Evanston, Ill. 
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The first duty of all governments, he said, 
is to see that the taxpayer gets a maximum 
of return for the money he pays in to the 
government as taxes. The teacher being the 
most important agent of government, every 
tax-payer should be interested in his ef- 
ficiency. He pictured, eloquently how time 
drives the worries in upon the aging teacher 
and says that “worry never did a good day’s 
work.” 

Speaking on the evils of keeping teachers 
beyond age that brings a lack of vitality 
necessary to the best teaching he said, “No 
debt we owe teachers should be paid at the 
expense of the children.” School boards, he 
said, in states not providing for retirement of 
teachers face constantly the cruel question: 
Whether to turn adrift without adequate 
means of support a teacher who no longer 
can render adequate service as a teacher or 
to refuse to do so and thus be derelict in 
their duty to the children. 


The youth of today have a wide choice of 
professions he pointed out and called atten- 
tien to two ways in which the lack of a 
pruper retirement system was shunting away 
from the teaching profession those virile 
young men and women who might render the 
best service as teachers: First by the distaste 
formed from attending school under the tute- 
lage of a teacher whom age had rendered 
incapable, and second by the hindrance to 
promotion which the retaining of these 
teachers make necessary. 








SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


July 1 to August 9, 1929 
A Special Trip at a Special Price 


Eight weeks of study and travel which includes 
the following: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles 
and vicinity; San Francisco and the Bay region; 
six weeks at the University of California in 
Berkeley; an 800 mile ride on the Pacific Ocean; 
400 miles of automobile sightseeing; Portland; 
Seattle; Vancouver; Lake Louise; Banff; St. Paul, 

We have made this tour for the last nine sum- 
mers and know the ground thoroughly. This trip 
with its great advantages can be taken at a very 
reasonable figure. By joining this tour you will 
not only have the advantage of attending one of 
the largest universities in this country, but will 
also obtain untold benefits from the extended 
travel which it offers. 






If you are interested and wish detailed information, 
address 


F. J. KIRKER 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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High-School Musicians Will Assemble in 
Camp 


Eight weeks of music study and recreation 
under exceptional surroundings in the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra and Band Camp 
at Interlochen, Mich., will be available next 
summer to 300 boy and girl musicians gradu- 
ating this year from high schools in the 
United States. Major activities will be an 
orchestra of 150 players, a band of 90 
players, and a chorus of 60 singers. Each 
section of the band and orchestra will be in 
charge of an artist performer. In order that 
students may take advantage of the recrea- 
tional facilities provided, enrollment will be 
limited to two of these activifies. Courses 
in music supervision will be offered in con- 
nection with Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and credits gained will apply toward 
a degree in that institution. Plans for the 
summer include regular concerts directed by 
guest conductors, men of distinction in the 
world of music; request programs; organiza- 
tion of a choir for Sunday services; and 
numerous other vocal and instrumental feat- 
ures, as well as the presentation by a massed 
chorus with the assistance of visiting artists 
as soloists of Mendelssohn’s oratorio of 
Elijah. The 300 high-school graduates who 
participate will be young men and women 
of excellent character, loyal members of their 
school organizations, selected because of 
their outstanding musical talent. 


——=———eEIiEIE LL LL  _ _ L—L—>SSS===S=S=— 
SEE EVROPE WITH THE | 


MISSOURI UNIVERSITY TOUR 


Sailing June 14th from New York in the 
new, comfortable, Cunarder TUSCANIA— 
Operated by the Carleton Tours in conjunc- 
tion with the Cunard Steam Ship Company 
Limited—Chaperoned by Mrs. Nollie Harris 
Ryan of the Missouri University—Music fur- 
nished enroute for dancing and on other ap- 
propriate occasions by the Missouri University 
Merrymakers. 

Visiting six countries at an all-expense cost 
of only $620.00 this tour presents an oppor- 
tunity to see Europe under conditions you can- 
not afford to miss. Plan now to go along. 

Full information will be given on re- 
quest to, 


MRS. N. H. RYAN, 808 Richmond, Columbia, Mo. 





or 
MR. H. L. WILSON, M. K. & T. Ry., 
Columbia, Mo. 


or 
THE CUNARD LINE, 1135-37 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















George Peabody College 
for ‘Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The largest Graduate School in the 
South, Mississippi Valley and South- 
west. 38 states and 7 foreign countries 
are represented in the student body. 


CALENDAR FOR 1929 
















Spring Quarter: 
March 21—June 7 
Summer Quarter: 
June 10—July 19 
July 20—August 26 
Fall Quarter: 
September 26—December 20 
Its resources are devoted to the high- 
er training of teachers. Its function is 
to give the most thorough equipment 
possible to the leaders in all phases of 
public education in the Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog. 














Study This 


Summer 






ON THE 


Crestof the Continent 


Hicu up in Colorado, the nation’s 
summer playground, is the University of 
Denver, half surrounded by the snowy sum- 
mits of the Continental Divide. Leading 
authorities guest professors in 1929 teach- 
ers’ courses. Liberal Arts, Fine Arts and 
Commerce. City Campus affords metropol- 
itan advantages. Mountain Campus splen- 
didly ctl scenic resort. National A.A. 





U. Meet, July 3, 4, 5. For bulletin write 
Wilber D. Engle, Director, Box 200. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE 








| UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
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“Natural” Ventilation Conduces to Pupils’ 
Health 

Respiratory diseases are much more fre- 
quent in children who attend recently con- 
structed schools with forced draft than in 
those who attend old schools in which heat 
and gravity were the principal factors of 
air exchange. This conclusion appears in a 
preliminary report of six schools of Syracuse, 

. made by the New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation. Similar studies in 
one and two room rural schools of Cattarau- 
gus County, N. Y., confirm previous find- 
ings of the commission that rooms with mod- 
erate temperature show lower rates of “re- 
spiratory illness than do those which are 
overheated or underheated.” 

The New York commission has resumed its 
studies in New York City in four public 
schools which have been placed at its dis- 
posal for observation of the effect of dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions upon pupils.— 
School Life. 
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Transportation for 15,219 Utah School 
Children 


Utah is one of the foremost States in pro- 
viding transportation for pupils who live be- 
yond walking distance of school. Expendi- 
tures for transportation of school children 
averaged $19 per pupil in grades 1 to 8 and 
$33 per pupil in grades 9 to 12 in 12 large 
school districts of the State during the school 
year 1927-28, as shown by a study of trans- 
portation, results of which have been pub- 
lished by the State department of public in- 
struction. The general average of all grades 
in the 12 districts was $25; the average per 
pupil in the different districts ranged from 
$18 to 53. A total of $279,191 was expended 
by the 12 districts, amounts paid in the dif- 
ferent districts ranging from 9,706 to $45,019. 
Cost for the transportation of pupils in all 


districts of the State, 15,219 pupils, was 
$403,468, an average of $26 for the State at 
large. 








1929 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Young Women 


Columbia, Mo. 











SOUTHWEST 
BAPTIST 
COLLEGE 


BOLIVAR, MO. 





N ACCREDITED co-educational Junior Col- 

lege of fine traditions and high ideals with 

fifty years of successful experience. Attrac- 
tive new buildings, modern equipment, dormitories 
for both men and women. Gymnasium. Standard 
Swimming Pool. All Athletics. 


ITERARY, Scientific and Educational courses. 
Pre Medical—Pre Engineering—Pre Law. 
Special courses in Music, Art, Expression and 
Commerce. Our Conservatory offers exceptional 
advantages to those interested in Music. 
A college small enough to develop individuality 
and large enough for inspiration. 
Mid-Spring Term begins March 12. 
Summer Session begins May 20th. 
A fine time to enter. 
For further information address: 
SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE 


Bolivar, Mo. 
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Edgar D. Lee, Pres. 











STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Offers thorough instruction in the 
usual academic subjects and highly 
specialized courses in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Departments of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, Physical 
Education, and Art. 


For information and publications 
address 

PRESIDENT JAMES M. Woop 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
CotumBi14, Missouri 
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. Thursday and Friday nights. 
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Of all children for whom transportation 
was provided in 1927-28, 13 per cent travled 
by railway, 74 per cent by automobile, 6.5 per 
cent by wagon, 5 per cent by private con- 
veyance, and 1.5 per cent of the pupils for 
whose transportation funds were supplied 
were boarded near the schools in lieu of trans- 
portation.—School Life. 


A bus for school use has been constructed 
by boys in the farm shop course in Wood- 
burn School, Oregon. 


“Evaluating education” will be the keynote 
of the ninth annual Ohio State Educational 
Conference, to be held at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, April 4-6. Definite periods 
have been set aside for group conferences, at 
which a wide range of subjects will be con- 
sidered. General sessions will be held on 
Attendance at 
the annual conferences of the university has 
practically doubled since 1923.—School Life. 








“INTRODUCTION TO WORD FORMATION” 
This booklet is an invaluable aid to teachers for 
training pupils in word derivation and analysis. 
Especially helpful for phonetic training and as an 
aid to spelling. May be used for class-room work 
by individual pupils or by the teacher for dictation 
or board work. 
Sample copy 25c Five copies $1.00 
Ten copies $1.70 
RICHARD WEIR 
1927 North Fife Street Tacoma, Washington 


























WINSTON | 


100G are using this text 





In Brooklyn, New York, there are seventeen 

junior high schools. Fourteen have started 

courses in elementary business training. 
Every one of the fourteen is using 





JUNIOR TRAINING 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


By KIRK AND WAESCHE 


This text was adopted in 1,749 cities and 
towns and the entire state of Mississippi 
within the past year. Perhaps you are ready 
to introduce a practical course in business 
training. If so, or if you even contemplate 
having such a course, be sure to write at once 
for complete information. 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO ag 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 





























RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS 


READING CIRCLE BOARD 
Publications of Beckley-Cardy Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Please write company for catalog) 

Class 1 and 2 
CHEERFUL CHILDREN, Cooke ........... $ .64 
Tue Teente WeENtES, Donahey-Baker . .64 
TEENIE WEENIE LAND, Donahey-Baker . .64 






























Class 3 and 4 
ANIMAL LAND CHILDREN, Flora ........ -64 
A CHILD’s Ropinson Crusoe, Nida .... .60 
FATHER THRIFT AND His ANIMAL 
Pusneme, BimGlar .. .cccccccccscces 64 
Nixie Bunny In FARAWAyY-LANDS, 


GR adh dh de sn vdcdcndnges egies 64 
Nixie Bunny 1n Howiway-Lanp, Sindelar .64 
Nixi—E BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND, 





SE cvcencsenkanstananet tess 64 
Nixie BUNNY IN WorKADAY-LAND, 

SO odites<dadcds Cabadeb ices 64 
TANGLEWoop ANIMALS, THE, Flora .... .64 
Two INDIAN CHILDREN OF Lonc Aco, 

ip ac cade estas seen .64 

Class 7 and 8 
LiGHT BEARERS: STORIES OF OLD GREECE, 
pe ERS, ee 74 


Order these books from 
E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 








RAPER 


ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


= Wir nearly a quar- 
= ter century of school 
| shade manufacturing ex- 
ience behind it—The 

uther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 

in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 

A profitable investment— 

in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 


Dept. U. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 


4 Spiceland Ind. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS, edited by 
Martha Sprague Mason and prepared by 
The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Published by Ginn & Com- 
pany. Price $2.00. 
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THE BIG 
| TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better position 
| for you at a cost of only $10.00. 
Write to our Main Office 
for Free Literature. 

DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Ine. 
MAIN OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH AT OGDEN 
DENVER, COLO. 
WILMINGTON DENVER CHICAGO 
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This is a comprehensive discussion of the 
purpose and activities every Parent-Teacher 
Association should have and how, by fre- 
quent consultation of parents with teachers 
and through their hearty co-operation, each 
may work intelligently toward the right edu- 
cation of the children. As Mr. P. P. Claxton 
says, “The task of educating children for in- 
dividual development, for good citizenship, 
and for making a living is too great to be 
left to either the home or to the school alone, 
to either the parent or to the teacher work- 
ing without the help of the other.” This fact 
has long been recognized but just how to 
carry out this ideal co-operation has been the 
problem of P. T. A.’s everywhere. This book 
can arouse any dead or any live P. T. A. to 
its immediate responsibilities, and to a prac- 
ticable means for carrying them out. 

The book contains also the by-laws of. the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and a Parent-Teacher creed, both of which 


every parent and every teacher should read, 
appreciate, and observe. Full details are 
given for organization, with a list of commit- 
tees, and officers including suggestions as to 
their duties. It closes with a chapter devoted 
to the history of the development of Parent- 
Teacher organizations all over the world, re- 








TEACHERS LISTEN 


| Why waste the summer 
months? 


Why not travel at our expense, see the 
world, earn a good income, and become 
a better teacher? 

If you are free to travel, have per- 

| sonality, and a lot of confidence in your 

ability to do things, we can give you 

a vacation or permanent position with 

no limitations placed upon your advance- 
ment. 


| Write for full information. 
T. G. NICHOLS CO., Inc. 


City Bank Bldg. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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vealing the original purposes for the organi- 
zation and the additional services they have 
rendered to the school community which they 


involve. 
—Helen F. Null. 


THE TEACHER OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL, 


by J. Frank Marsh. Published by World 
Book Company. Pages 234 plus X. Price 
$1.80. 

Our first conclusion, after reading the title 
of this book, is that it is another book dictat- 
ing what a perfect teacher should be. If it 
were, it would be worthy of passing by with 
but little notice. But this one is different. 

Have you ever wondered how you might 
devote some time to self-improvement, to a 
profitable vacation, to reading, or to travel? 
Or have you wondered how much responsi- 
bility you might take in church, club, civic, 
or social activities in your community? Have 
you wanted to save money or to invest it 
wisely and safely? Have you wanted sug- 













Tours 
Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS. 
Smali groups. ist Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
Send for beoklet. 


College Travel Club 
154 Beylston St., Boston 











Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
They are cur pledge fer thoha 
mer your life. Write for 


t let W 
STUDENTS TRAVEL Cius g 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 















































STUDENT JOURS To FuRoPeE 


~ —_=— 


Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 

Special privileges for members taking university courses 

abroad. We'll send you free illustrated booklet No. A8& 

of 24 attractive itineraries. Write us. Educators at- 

tending the Geneva Conference, write for special folder 

of tours officially approved by the World Federation.” 
$395.00 and up 


TRAVEL CIlUB 


ihLOInNG 





INTERNATIONAL 
Tce wet BYU 


ma ro 


» CLEVELAND, O 
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Ideal Vacation Combination... 
COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


4 to FE UROPE and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California” from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 


Our eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco .. . returning 
via London and Paris with stop-over 
privilege in Europe. Booklet on request. 


Moderate Fares 
THOS. COOK & sony 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches 








TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 
Europe this Summer. Motoring to Italian Hil 
Towns, Shakespeare Country, Fontainebleau. Cul- 
tured, competent leaders. Fun. 28 years success- 
ful experience. 

$308 to $1405 
Send for booklet. 


TEMPLEGiO TOURS 
444-J Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 























Geneva 
Conference Tour 


A Motor Tour through Rural England; five 
days in London; all through Holland and 
Belgium; The Hague, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
and Brussels; over a week in Paris; The 
World Federation of Education Associations 








Convention in Geneva (ten days)—with op- 
tional excursions to Mont Blanc, Chamonix, 
Castle of Chillon, Montreux, and Lausanne; 
Milan, then four days in Venice, a week in 
Florence and a visit to Pisa, Genoa, Monte 
Carlo, the Corniche Drive by motor; Mar- 
seilles, and return by Paris. 


Inclusive Price—$735 


Extension through Rome and Naples if de- 
sired. 
“Our tours have been officially approved 
by Augustus O. Thomas, President of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, who has appointed us an official 
agency.” 


Write for details 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


48 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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gestions on dress, good manners, health, and 
recreation? All these subjects are thorough- 
ly discussed in this book with a reasonable 
amount of suggestion for each teacher and 


a maximum amount of inspiration; and the 
language is clear enough for anyone to un- 
derstand, as well as convincing and interest- 
ing. 





AND COMMUNITY 


This sounds as if it might be an encyclope- 
dia for teachers. That is not its purpose, 
and yet it will suggest to any teacher a 
practical solution to almost any problem she 
may have. It is not a book of ideal devo- 
tion to her school activities, but of such devo- 
tion to herself that she will be able to be 
a better but a less slavish teacher. 

—Helen F. Null. 








E PLACE YOU IN BETTER 
—<—-e Se —_—, 


our ROCKY MT. TEACHERS) AGENCY 


TEACHEES, 


BRAN 


UMBER Ex 


FIESD 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment and information. 
Dept. D Hi CAGO 


Cc. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. pw wry officials as well as teachers will fi 

nd 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 
Agency. Write for details. 














TEACHERS 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 
AGENCY 















TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING ST ATES: 4rizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 


Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 


FISK TEAPUSES AGEN. y.. A. C.. MO. | 


——— 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION Schools. 
John W. Million, A.M., Pres. & Mer. 









































Kindergarten, Grades, High Schools, Colleges, Universities, Business 
Vacancies wanted. Any Position, Anywhere. 


228-229 Mfs. Exc. Bldg., 8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 


--—- 
Se 


i] TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fil the beter 
places only. All States. Get details. 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M2 











FOUNDED 1893 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 


TEACHERS! Enroll early for best positions. 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
Anna Allee, Assistant Manager 








E. T. Housh, Manager 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS .-.-.$1.50. Your photo must be attached to your application for a 
position. All school boards demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with 
$1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2% x 3%, re- 
turning the original unharmed. Double folders or mounts for same 5c ea. (any quantity) or 55¢ Doz., 
POSTPAID. FULTZ STUDIOS, Dep. B, Station D, Kansas City, Missouri. 



























































THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


Will Offer Special Spring Terms 


For Rural Teachers 


and the usual great summer terms for everyone in 
which will be augmented faculties, added courses, 
Special lecturers and entertainments. 


Enroll in your own Teachers College for this summer. 


These five colleges now enjoy the highest ranking of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 








NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 
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Eight weeks session, be- 

| ginning Monday, June 10 
and closing Friday, Aug- || 

ust 2. | 





in the 


1929 SUMMER SESSION 


of the 


Exceptional faculty in- |} 
cluding twenty-two visit- || 
ing instructors. 








UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


PROFESSIONAL AND ACADEMIC TRAINING 
FOR ALL GRADUATE DEGREES 


More Than Three Hundred Courses for Graduate Students 


Provide Opportunities for Training in 


Agriculture 

Art 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Educational Psychology 

City School Administra- 
tion 

Elementary School Super- 
vision 

High School Supervision 

High School Administra- 


tion 
Junior High School Ad- 
ministration 


Junior High School Su- 
pervision 

Agricultura! Education 

Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

Industrial Education 

High School Teaching 
Methods 

English 

French 

Geocraphy 

Geology 

German 

History 

Home Economics 


Journalism 

Latin 

Matl.ematics 

Music 

Physical Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Rural Sociology 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Agricultural and Home 
Economics Extension 
Work 

Zoology 


GRADUATE WORK IS AN INVESTMENT IN YOUR OWN FUTURE 


High School teachers, college teachers, superintendents of scheols, high school principals, elementary 
school principals, general grade supervisors, music supervisors and teachers, art supervisors and teachers, 


social workers, supervisors of industrial art, 
physical education, agricultural 


and home economics extension 


teachers of vocational subjects, directors and teachers of 
specialists. and those who wish to 


continue their studies in academic lines will find courses suited to their needs. 


Lectures, conferences, and addresses by noted educators. 


Extensive recreational program for all students. 


Entertainment includes, 
Stephen Leacock 
Coffer-Miller Players 
Fiske Jubilee Singers 
Rudolph Ganz 





FOR SUMMER SESSION 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Write 


THE REGISTRAR 
UNIV. of MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


University Kindergarten 
and Elementary School, 
University Junior-Senior 
High School furnish Lab- 
oratory facilities for pro- 
fessional courses. 























